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THE mysteries of books of poetry, ro- 
‘mance, or fiction, whilom ‘assigned to 
their stories, are now, it seems, (a rising 
‘fashion,) transferred to their title-pages. 
‘Don Juan, a blushing profligate, steps 
Jnto.the .world, without a name; and 
Harold the Exile, as if equally repro- 
hatey appears -without the Christian 
formiulity of Sponsor Publishers to un- 
Mertake for the offspring of Father Au- 





‘Dantlings really ashamed of their offen- 


— Are. the guilty parents of these 


or.are these. but tricks of pretend- 


“ed: modesty,; like those which the con- 
fitmed: prostitute or hoary 


“De le ls 


‘gqgime to attract the idle mA mcd 
~ raf ie that as it may, Harold 

has no need of the veil which 

thinly, thrown over, the 
It is not immoral, nor 





LA Se woes 0 


¢ Juan. 
" Nor profane ;. bat it is insinu- 
ated:to: have: more truth in relation to 


¥ 8 
‘\gioteriety, of which one 


-actial circumstances, than is usual with 
novels (to which class it belongs), and 
‘the writet, perhaps, felt, that though he 
‘was unprincipled enough to betray the 
@onfidence of private life, he was. not 
enough to outface his. infamy. 

‘We: are; indeed, incompetent to say 
‘whether there is any ground for 
this ramoured reality or not; whe- 
‘ther Harold has. any ‘genuine resem- 
blance to Lord Byron, or Lady March- 
mont to.the Countess of. QO———-; 
whether what we read is truth embel- 
lished with fiction, or the latter alone, 
Eovating to the garb of truth: the 
+ Must lose its picquancy in ‘our 
‘Teview, for we can ‘neither point ‘the 
Scandal nor vouch for the facts. ‘It 
May be that the whole is an attempt to 
de eate character, and that all the 
\fable.is suppositious; or it may.be that 
life:has produced something like foun- 
“@ations ‘for the errors, loves, intrigues, 
atid adventures ascribed ia this work 
~f the celebrated : individual, whose 
ings and whose conduct seem des- 

at once to delight and to. disgust 
:World; whose picture, in aur minds’ 
4s like that figure of: print-shop 


half is woman 
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in the bloom of ‘charms and splendour 
of decoration, and the other half skele- 
ton—even so with the noble lord whose 
goddike genius .is combined with a 
second foul’ moiety, so ghastly in its 
corruption, and so abhorrent to huma- 
nity, that we shrink at the contrast, 
and loath while we admire.* 





* With regard to his latest sin against mo- 
rality it is curions to note, that it.may have 
been suggested by the following Jeu d’ Esprit, 
which appeared in ‘the’ Morning Chronicle 
about two years ago. 


DON JUAN. 


Dona -Fuan was @ Libertine 

And lived in the ¢ity of Cadiz; 
When he! wentiout to dine, he drest very fine, 
And when he had stow'd away plenty of 

. , Wine, . 

A courting he went to the ladies. 
Don Juan, whom nothing: could tame, 

His amours they were so many, 
So out of pure shame, he at length chang’d 
his name, 
But his vices continued precisely the same, 
Though committed by Don Giovanni. 


One night, when ’twas dark as piteh, 

‘He heard ‘a soft sigh from'a window, 

If from poor or rich, he. did not care which, 
For the moment ‘he heard it he felt the same 


itch, . ; 
Beginning to burn like tinder. 
‘Ts it'my loved Honore?” 
Said Isabel, sighing above, 
Quoth he, “ Yes—sigh no more, but open: 
the door, 
I’ve been waiting below for these two hours 
and more, 
So pray let me now come in, love.” 


She screamed, and, to combat her foes, 

Papa came in the foremost ; 
Don Juan arose, but‘ere out he goes , 
He dealt her poor father a couple of blows, 
Which laid him as dead as. a door-post. 
Don Juan felt no remorse 

At the murder’d Don Benedict's doom, 
While a mighty concourse, on foot and on 


horse, 
Assembled to follow the princely corse, 
And a Statue was plac’d o’er his tomb. 
Here often fair Isabel came, 
Sure sorrew could never be truer, © 
Till a sight of the dame once more raised a 


ame 
And Don Giovanni astonished the dame, 
By boldly attempting to woo her. 


‘He smothber’d her cries with kisses, 
Albeit the damsel forbade hint, 
Quoth he, my dear mistress, what happiness 
this is,' a, : 


To meet once again, what a delicate bliss is— 





When the Statue began to upbraid him. 








“When we express our dislike ‘to 
books of the description of this Harold, 
we believe that we are only assenting 
to the opinions of all the, virtuons,and 
wise. That they can do.no good is 
obvious, and that they cannot do much 
harm is only a palliation. They cer- 
tainly administer fo, the basest passions 
of the little vulgar and the great; and 
their extensive. popularity is to be 
traced to the paltry motive of silly cu- 
riosity, or the less innocent taste for 
slander. We do not mean to. assert 
that this novel inculcates immorality, 
on the contrary, it is sentimentally ob. 
streperous on the opposite side; but 
we fear that rectitude has no great 
chance of having its cause advanced 





“ Don Juan,” it said, “ be civil, 
Thou art a sad profligate sinner, { 
Your soul is so evil, you'll go to the De- 


vil” — 
Says he, “ my old Buck, I'll give you a revel, 


~ “Tf you'll but accept’ of a dinner” 


“T accept your offer”—the Spectre said, 

“ (And Satan shall be my proxy.”) 

Juan called up Ned, ere he went to bed, 

And bespoke a dinner, a guinea a-head, 
And then went away to his doxy. 


To the dinner room Dow Juan goes, 

And with him ted his priest in: 

There. the Spanish Beaux, all as hungry as 
crows, : 
Were assembled together in Sunday clothes, 
Impatient for the feasting. 


Don Juan waited for one guest more, 
And while they stood cobetng 
The clock struck four, when rushed open the 
door— , 
“Ah ha!” says Don Juan, ‘you shall pay 
your score, : : 
For you’ve kept us prettily waiting.” 
“ Peace,” said the Spectre,—an odions smell 
Pervaded the room in a minute. 
The guests all fell, but no ane could tell, . 
What was the cause of the shocking smell, 
But ’twas terribly bad to stay in it. 
“Thon Don Giavanni,—Don Juan, 
On the brink of a precipice sporting— 
Of fathers you slew one-—brought their 
daughters to ruin, — 
And every evening have found out a new 


one 
But now there's an end of your courting.” 
Don Juan he touched. with hig dart, 
His eyes goggled out of their sockets, 
His nerves sorely smart, and asunder 


gia he ite -and thie bones and thé skele- 
ton’s heart © ; 
Went to hell in a bundle of rockets. 
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by the mere words of an advocate 
ie whi saat design. is a violation of 





propriety. ' 
Harold is introduced by some letters 
signed Alici the framework of the piece 
consists of t ~ ve —s Lady yay 
meeting, hear the Lake of Geneva, a dying 
aera of the name-of Delamere, aun 
per carry to their cottage, and nurse into 
be Ith. ‘Alicia is a sympathizing soul, and 
gets so far into the Tncoguito’s good graces 
that-he tells her his ‘story, which she tes 
to-her ‘friend,and thus*we learn that the 
impassioned, melancholy, wanderer is ‘no 
other than the famous: Lord. Harold, who 
has exiled himself ‘from his wife in conse- 
uence of an amour with the Countess of 
farchmont. The principal features of the 
‘hero's life are, that he is the sonof an an- 
‘cient and noble race, whose father is dead, 
and his mother as indulgent and affection- 
Ke ‘ate as she is amiable -and intelligent. At 
" “ Oxford, he is seduced into: licentiousness 
by a companion called Berrington, who is! 
répresented as a calculating, cold-blooded, 
vicious scoundrel, nulla virtute redemptum. 
The ney aes of av. old friend, 
Gabriellé Motitgomery;oh the death of her 
another contes‘ to resid’ with Lady Harold, 
-and-Harold faiis-in love with her. This 
first love is mutual, anid: -bids fair. to be 
happy, but 7 
~The’ ‘course .of true love never did ‘rum 
_., Smooth: ads oy 
‘Berrington by his artifices (one ‘of which, 
the fun of his victim walking with 
tworliatlots in the park, is rather a coarse 
one) breaks up the match, and carries his 
 pleceived friend off to Sicily, “Here he sub- 
mits ‘him. to the fastinations, of a female 
” profligate as unprincipled as himself, and 
what with misrépresentatidtis; Bruin fevers, 
the non-delivery of letters (a lesson to every 
‘One ‘to send'these sort of thifigs by the re- 
gular post-office, instead of bilkitig’the re- 
venue and trusting to, their friends), acci- 
dents, and the well-known machinery of a 
covet, eee falls A rey te thé ar@ of 
Lady Marchmont, an i diffies 


“ Let us all be unhappy together”. might 
.setve as a motto for the sequel. Berring- 
ton’sinfamy. becomes kriown to his. wife, 
who dies of a deep decline, attended -by 
‘Hafold‘in her last moments, and anticipat- 
ing a renéwal of their ill-fated affection in 
Heaven, if he can steer gear of the fascina- 
tidlis*of Lady M. * Bértifigtor is killed in a 
duel by the brother ofa girl he had seduced. 
Harold marties.Lady Emily Desmond, but 
_circtiistanees; and those sure ingredients 
‘of tomiance, the resolution of heroes and 
heroines never sto be explicit, never to tell 
what they are about, néver to justify them- 
‘selves. however shrewdly an reasonably 
suspected, and to act precisely as no other 
beings would ‘act, involve matters so 
api ally that Harold suspects his wife. of 
infidelity, she is convinced of his intriguing 
-with Lady M——-, he shoots Fitzalbin her 
fancied admirer, and she, resolves to be 


a ‘ ¢ 














[ He goes to France—she to Ireland, He is 
Se ewe coal, aokeaaes fe cat nd }tion, he b fi her kneel beside the 


‘Harold so odious and so alive to the detés- 


cast for 10,0001. damages for crim. con. a 
she resolves never to See him more. 

One ‘would ‘suppose that otr higher cir- 
cles were so virtuous that no man durst 
show his front after seducing his neigh- 
bour’s wife; for the author makes Lord 


tation which he feels to be attached to him, 
that he flies like a despairing monster, and 
haunts all sorts of deserts and woods to 
hide himself from the scorn of man-and- 
woman-kind, ' 

This, we are sorry to say, is violating 
probability. ’ a 
" The novel is in many parts spiritedly 
written, though superabundant in mo- 
dern sensibilities miscalled sentiment. 
Elsewhere it is deformed with illiterate 
blunders. We have ‘‘ to retribute er- 
rors,”. “who still laid insénsible,”| 
“scarcely less inferior,” &c.; faults; 
which the writer ought assuredly to 
have been aware of aud avoided. 

A few extracts will nee ons renter? 
an opportunity of judging for them- 
anon of the sutnet/s general qualities: 

The death of Gabrielle. 


After 9 slight repast, the ladies withdrew 
to the chamber prepared for them, and 
about midnight, when the storm abated, 
Golone! Leslie likewise retired ; but Harold 
who was not disposed to sleep, continue 
in the library, and lost in reflection, listened 
to the receding thunder as it rolled awfully 
away, till all. was hushed in silence, when 
flinging himself upon a sofa he gradually 
sunk into a slumber, 

His sleep, however, was of that broken 
and unquiet kind in which realities and 
chimeras are confounded together; and 
the crude disjointed images which occupy 
the imagination take their colouring from 
recent events or actual objects, that operate 
upon the senses without dissipating repose. 

he scenes of ‘the gee day again 
passed before Harold, attended with all 
those incOngruois and inconsistent circum- 
stances, which frequently accompany the 
dreams of uneasy slumber. 

Suddenly, the visionary objects of his 
— fancy assumed a more regular and 
decided form, and supposing himself in the 
situation in which S actually then was, 
he fancied the ‘door which Jed: from the 
library into the gardens, was gently opened, 
and a figure clad in white and flowing robes, 
resembling. Gabrielle, entered the apart- 
ment; who, on beholding him, seemed to 
start with surprise; then softly approach- 
ing the sofa ‘where he Jay, remained for 
some time in an attitude of fixed and 
earnest contemplation. 

He attempted to rise and address her, but 
the powers of speech and motion seemed 
suspended; and he continued, he rouge 
silently. to sorvey the form of Gabri ile 














separated from so uuprincipled a person, | wh 





rupt by an 
raphe behe 





— 





erceptible mark of recogni. 
While with folded hands she, a 
murmor a prayet, of which he could not 
perfectly distinguish the purport; they 
suddenly rising, she bent over him ag he 
lay, and he distinctly felt the soft pressure 
of | her lip upon his own. The touch awoke 
him, and starting up, he perceived. by the 
dim light of an_half-extinguished io 
which was burning in the chimney, the 
form of his visionary slumbers standing 
few paces from the'sofa ; but ere recoveted 
recollection enabled him to frame a mode 
of address it had Siaappgares ; and, but for 
the sound of the closing door, and the 
waving of a white robe as. it passed iy 
along, he would have believed himself sti 
under the influence of his supposed dream, 

For some moments after the departure 
of his mysterious visitant, a thrilling sep. 
sation of superstitious awe deprived Harold 
of.all power of exertion; but reason, soon 
dispelled the transitery emotion, and snatch- 
ing up,the expiring lamp he hastened in 
pursuit of the figure, of whose actual 

nce he no longer entertained a djatt 

hn crossing the hall, he again ta 
glimpse of it ascending the stairs, and with 
quickened step pr ed forward ; butere 
he reached the top, bis light was extin- 
guished, and he hesitated whether or not 
to relinquish his design: am emotion com 
pounded of something more than 
curiosity compelled him to od; a 
guided by the simasnering t which was 
partially admitted through its high arched 
windows, he entered one of those long cor- 
ridors commoan.in Italian mansions, where 
various. passages branching off in different 
directions are calculated to embarrass and 
mislead a stranger, as Harold ought with 

ropriety be termed ; since, though he had 

een so frequent a guest during the res- 
dence of the Marchmont family at the villi, 
he knew nothing of the building, w 
was extensive, beyond that portion of it ap- 
propriated to visitors in general. He now 
stood uncertain which way to pursue, when 
the sound of a closing door caught his eay, 
and hastening forward in the direction from 
whence it seemed to come, he p: 

down a long and winding passage, at the 
termination of which was a door, } 
found fastened, apparently by @ spring 
within. 

Every effort, to open it was ineffectual; 
and relinquishing his adventure in despalt, 
Harold slowly turned away, and attempted 
to regain the stair-case, with an intention 
of again proceeding to the library. But ti- 
acquainted with the intticacies of the dit 
ferent passages, he soon became com 
bewildered ; ton having at length, 4 
groping along the walls, discovered an. 
malice, abo : large apartment, he flupg 
bimself upon a seat, determined to re 
there till the increasing light should eng 
him to retrace back the way he had come. 

‘More than an hour had been posted Wy 
Harold in this situation, when 
rbreaking through the ‘dark 





for such he was now convinced it was 
when, after-gaziug wpon him for interval 


ose con was unable to inter- 


had hitherto: obsgured its 
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clouds eo 
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him a door opposite the s 
ma. 
malty unclosing it, he found himself in 
an oratory, and as he snatched a transient 
within, every other consideration 
was absorbed, when, extended upon the 
foot, her head resting upon the step of the 
altar, and habited in the same dress as 
that in which he had recently fancied he 
beheld her, the form of Gabrielle met his 
astonished gazee A book of devotion re- 
ined open on the altar, near which a 
r was still burning, and the moon- 
beams fell strongly upon her countenance, 
4s, with arms folded on her bosom, she lay 
, tly in a profound sleep; and, but 
for the drapery, which enveloped her 
andthe dark luxuriant ringlets 


bolt had escaped from the confinement | 


of ker head-dress, she might have been 
‘taken for a statue, so perfect was the delu- 
sion her appearance created, the silvery 
‘ays which gleamed upon her face and 
hands, giving them an exact resemblance 
tothe purest Parian marble. 
~ Petrified with surprise, Harold surveyed 
her for some moments, when, fearful of the 
mences which might ensue to Ga- 
brielle in her present delicate state of 
health, from a longer continuance in her 
present Situation, he ‘endeavoured, by a 
anovement which occasioned a slight degree 
of agisé, to awaken her from her dangerous 
slumber, . Alarmed at finding the attempt 
ineffectual, he then ventured to address 
hér; but Gabrielle still continued motion- 
‘less, and believing she had fainted, Harold 
hastily approached and took her hand. Its 
cold"and death-like touch seemed to con- 
geal the tide which circulated in his veins, 
seized with a sudden and involuntary 


terror, he called aloud for assistance, while 


he remained rooted to the spot where he 
stood, as immoveable, though not as void 
of perception, as the form before him. 

His cries soon awakened the colonel, and 
Miss Bertington, who rushed half dressed 


‘into the apartment, followed by Nannetta 


and her daughter, whose repose they had 
vise. dispelled. A few words from 
Harold’explained the scene before them; 
on conveying the inanimate form of 
Gabrielle to the néxt room, it was too soon 


co that the -pure spirit which it 
vo 


nce enshrined, was fled for ever. The 


“atguished exclaraations of those around 


conveyed to Harold an idea of the 
¢vent, and an enquiry of “Is she dead?” 
burst from his trembling lips, as Colonel 
Leslie again entered the oratory, where de- 
iy had retained the former while the 
Temedies were applying to effect the 


‘fétevery of Gabrielle. Colonel Leslie was 
“unable to reply, but he mournfully shook 


» in token that all was over. 
““Sheiis not dead! she cannot be dead !” 
ically exclaimed Harold ; and breaking 
the hold of the colonel, who ineffec- 
Sought te detain him, he rushed 
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into the apartment, and by discovering to 
ot where he was 
sitting, again revived the hope of being ex- 
Nom his present unpleasant di- 


ment, where the remains of the lovely Ga- 
brielle had been placed upon a bed, with 
Charlotte and Nannetta seated weeping be- 
side them. 

Convinced beyond the. possibility of a 
doubt, that she was indeed gone for ever, 
Harold gave way to an agony of despair. 


The marriage of Harold and the 
death of his mother is also powerfully 
painted. 


It was not till the evening that the bridal 
party assembled in the old chapelof the cas- 
tle of Llanivar, for the performance of the 
marriage ceremony,and the scene presented 
within its hallowed walls, was atonce pleas- 
ing and affecting. The building itself was 
ancient, and the fantastic wreaths of ivy 
that entwined the lofty windows but par- 
| tially admitted the beams of the setting 
|sun upon the groups beneath them. The 
back part was occupied by the tenants and 
domestics of Lady Harold, all habited in 
their best attire, and decorated with the 
gayest flowers of the season. In the centre 
were the young girls who had been edu- 
cated by her ladyship’s benevolence, dressed 
in white, each with a nosegay in her hand, 
to present to the bride ; who, simply robed 
in muslin, spotless. as the snowy breast it 
shaded, and graced with no ornaments but 
those of modesty and beauty, stood by the 
altar, between Lord Temora and Lady Bar- 
bara. On the other side was Harold, ac- 
companied by his mother and Everard 
Desmond; and the intermediate space was 
filled up by the friends who had 
vited on the occasion. 

A profound silence reigned around; and 
while the venerable pastor of Lianivar, in 
an impressive tone, read the sacred office, 
which unites two beings in pure and indis- 
soluble bonds, and sanctifies.the law of 
nature by religious rites, the tears of deep 
emotion stole down the.changing cheek of 
Lady Emily, and thrilled the soul of Harold 
with a secret and indefinable awe. But, 
even at this eventful moment, the memory 
of the past obtruded itself upon him, and, 
for an instant, disturbed his tranquillity. 

Directly opposite the spot where he stood 
was a private door, through which Lady 
Harold and Miss Montgomery had been 
accustomed to enter, when they came to 
perform their devotions on Sundays or 
festivals. To, this door Harold, unconsci- 
ously, directed hiseyes; and, on beholding 
it cautiously unclosed by one of the by- 
standers, to admit the air, the idea of Ga- 
brielle was immediately associated with the 
object before him, and so strongly was his 
imagination impressed by this trivial cir- 
cumstance, that he.almost fancied he beheld 
her advancing through the aperture to for- 
bid those vows he had once hoped to have 
pledged to her alone. 

The calmness he had hitherto maintained 
now deserted him. His recollection be- 
‘ame bewildered—his gaze imperfect ; the 
igures around him seemed to recede from 
his view, and. the .priest had .twice de- 
manded an assent to the short but import- 





een in- 


515 


or Emily’s, before he ‘could afticulate a 
reply. A penetrating glance from Lord 
Temora recalled his fleeting faculties, which 
were completely restored by observing the 
agitation impressed upon the pale counte- 
nance of his intended bride: and, as’ 

laced the nuptial symbol on her por am 
sand, his heart fervently vowed to fulfil al 
the duties of which he had now given her 
the sacred pledge. 

On leaving the chapel, the youthful 
maidens, who had received from the bounty 
of Lady Harold the benefits of a religious 
and useful education, pressed around Lad 
Emily with their vernal offerings, whic 
were received with a condescending smile, 
and an expression of thanks. 

Scarcely, however, had the youthful pair 
returned to the Castle, and received the 
congratulations of their assembled friends, 
when an incident took place which con- 
verted the scene of festivity into one of dis- 
tress and lamentation; so frail and uncer- 
tain is the tenure of all sublunary enjoy- 
ment, even at the moment when its, posses- 
sion appears the most assured. 
With her arm entwined in hers, Lady 
Harold was standing by a window, cheer- 
fully conversing with her lovely daughter, 
when suddenly her countenance changed, 
and staggering backwards a few paces, she 
sank from the feeble grasp of the terrified 
Lady Emily upon the floor, The scene 
which ensued needs no description; every 
means were used to effect her recovery, 
and signs of returning life again animat 
her languid frame ; but. the opinion of the 
medical gentlemen, :who had been sum- 
moned to.her assistance, confirmed the se- 
cret apprehension entertained by Harold, 
of his mother having experienced a second 
paralytic attack, of a far more serious and 
alarming nature than the former, which 
seemed.to affect in an equal degrée her 
corporeal and mental faculties. 
It. is scarcely. possible to conceive .a 
change more striking and sudden than the 
one which took place at the Castle of 
Llanivar; where a view of the splendid 
preparations for the bridal festivities, ren- 
dered the distressing reverse still more 
awful and afftictiig. ‘The sumptuous ban- 
uet was eres untouched, the rustic 
ance of ,the tenaniry upon the lawu 
abruptly broken up, and the guests who 
had mn invited to.grace the nuptials, 
gradually withdrew from a scene where 
each ohe felt his presence was now an in- 
trusion; Lady. Barbara, secluded in the 
apartment of Lady Hagold, was engrossed 
solely by her. attendance on her suffering 
friend, and every cOuntenance in the'little 
group assembled. in the so. lately thronged 
and brilliant drawing-room was expressive 
of every feeling but that of joy. 
Terrified and depressed by the recent 
event, whichcame with an additional shock 
upon her feelings, at the moment when 
the consummation of her heart’s dearest 
wishes had overwhelmed ber with anex- 
pected felicity; Lady Emily, silent. and 
pale, clung to Harold tor that support which 








the oratory into the: adjoining apart- 














ant sentence, whith bound his destiny to 








he required himself; and which Lord Te- 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mora and Desmond, shocked and con- 
founded by this unexpected incident, were 

ually unable to bestow. All was sad and 
silent throughout the spacious mansion ; 
where, a few hours before, every thing wore 
the aspect of mirth and gladness; and the 
horror-struck domestics, as they glided 
with noiseless steps through the deserted 
apartments, seemed like so many pale 
Spectres re-visiting the scene of former 


oys. 

“ And this is my wedding-day !” mentall 
exclaimed Harold, as he passed throug 
the splendidly decorated ball-room, in his 
way to his own apartment, and felt the 
‘sense of his present singular situation in- 
creased by a view of the scene around him, 
where splendour (as if in mockery,) reigned 
amidst loneliness and silence. “ This,” he 
repeated, “ is my wedditig-day, and the 
images of dismay and death which now en- 
viron mie, may, perhaps, only prove the 
‘melancholy omens of my future years. 
“Heaven grant, lovely Emily, that the ma- 
lignant star which rules the destiny of 

old, may not extend its fatal influence 
to thee.” - 

Thus passed the bridal eve of the young 
heir of Lianivar, and the fair Lady Emily 
Desmond; nor did -the succeeding day 
bring with it brigtter prospects; for thoagh 
Lady Harold had ined, in some mea- 
sure, the powers of speech and. recollec- 
‘tion, fo hopes of a permanent recove 
could: be entertained ; and the idea that 
she might continue ‘for some time in ler 
present state of joyless existence, was not 
‘calculated to convey comfort to the bosoms 
of her sorrowful friends. - 

These passages must suffice; and 
more would be unnecessary, as we find 
that this publication is floating on the 
full tide, and, quickly as we try to have 
our. rts heard after évery sufficient 
explosion, it is-likely that a great majo- 
rity of our readers will be familiar with 
Harold the Exile, before they are ac- 
quainted with our observations. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. Small 
; 8vo. 2vols. - 
Mr. ‘Lams has long had the reputa- 





tion, amongst his friends, of being a: 


man of genius;*but his productions, 
‘ excepting only his “John Woodvil,” 
have been so scattered about in. maga- 
zines and)other periodical works, that 
it was aotemofil lately that the public 
were enabled ‘easily to form a correct 
j ‘of his merit. 
‘Fhe two volumes now presented to 
the'world altogether justify, we think, 
the previous eulogium of his admirers. 
_ hey contain. miscellaneous poetry, a 
« fitagedy, a farce, a tale, and a variety 
: Tie, ; 
le ‘poetry generally turns un 
some ‘common or domestic subject. 


‘ing thoughts. There is something occa- 


"Ylalmost doubtful whether these gentle 
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Mr. Lamb has"exliausted much sweet- 
ness.and sentiment, and often. awakens 
the mind to. a. perception of rare. and 
recondite beauties, which otherwise, as |: 
mere matters of ingenuity, would be 
passed over, perhaps, or forgotten. 
There is so-much earnestness in Mr. 
Lamb’s' writings, that every one must, 
at the outset, feel a disposition to be of 
the same creed which ‘ champions 
him to the utterance” of so many strik- 


sionally old-fashioned in the tone or 
dress of the sentiment; but for our 
own parts, we do not like fashions the 
less for savouring a little of antiquity: 
it is no common pleasure to be carried 
back even in idea, to our younger and 
more careless days, when in a paradox, 
as it were of high spirits, every thing 
unsubstantial was real; and the smiles 
that shone from those kind eyes that 
formed the “starlight of our hoyhood,” 
seemed as they could never grow dim 
or die: - This ignorant bliss, to. be sure, 
has' now passed‘ away, and memory 
comes upon us in the place of hope; 
yet -withal so softly does it come, in 
the company of Mr. Lamb,, that we are 


reminiscences do not supply the place 
of a more buoyant and brighter spirit. 
The first volume includes thé poetry, 
the tragedy, the tale of Rosamund 
Gray, and a very interesting paper upon 
Christ’s Hospital. Of the poetry, we 
prefer the lines on a picture of Leonar- 
do da Vinci (p. 51), the rhythm. of 
which, as noticed in a contemporary 
publication, is very finely and harmo- 
niously constructed. A dialogue be- 
tween a mother and her child, which is 
told as shortly, as simply, and as touch- 
ingly as is possible: [this last is by the 
author’s sister. We wish some of the 
shewy authoresses of the present day 
would take pattern by it:].and the 
farewell to tobacco, which is much too 
good for its subject. 
The sonnets follow:—the first is de- 
dicated to that very clever actress Miss 
Kelly; who deserves as much as even 
Mr. Lamb can say in her behalf. In 
the fourth are the following sweet lines, 
poured forth, as it seems to us, in a 
pleasing tone of voluptuous idleness. 
Beloved! I were well content to play 


‘With thy free tresses all a summer’s day, 
Losing the time beneath the greenwood 


de. 
Or we might sit and tell some tender tale 
Of faithful vows repaid by cruel scorn, 
A tale of true love, or of friend forgot; &c. 


‘We ‘transcribe two of the sonnets 


speaks in a tone of mournful sincerity 
of some frailty of temper ;— 


If from my lips some angry accents fell, |: 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
’Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And Nye thoughts, clouding the purer 
well, 

And waters clear, of Reason; and for me 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert ever iq. 
clined 

Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 
No blemish. ' Thou to me didst ever shew 
Kindest affection; and would oft-times lead 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 





We were two pretty babes, the youngest she, 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, 1 weea, 
And innocence her name, The time. hs 
been, 

We two did love each other’s company; 
Time was, we two had'wept to have been 


apart. 
But when by show of seeming good beguil'd, 


I left the garb and manners of a child, 
And my first love for man’s society, 
Defiling with the world my virgin heart; 
My loved companion dropped a tear, and 


And hid in deepest shades her awful head, 
Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art— 
In what delicious Eden to. be found— 
That I may seek thee the wide world around? 
The tragedy of “John Woodvil’ is 
very simple in its plot, but sufficiently 
known to render any comment unneces- 
sary. Wehave an objection to this trage- 
dy, that the language is rather obsdlete, 
and that Mr. Lamb_ has.too arbitrarily 
altered the good old measure of tr- 
gedy, and given us lines of variow 
lengths in a way that we cannot ae 
count for, when we take into consider- 
ation his poetical and general literary 

wers. 

In the second volume, are the cele- 
brated essays upon Shakspeare, and 


has been said of these and of the Essay 
on Hogarth in the daily papers, that 
we forbear to repeat what has beeti 9 
well expressed before. For ourselves, we 
have only to add, that they seem tous 
to evince a fine taste and a deep 

ing in the dramatic literature of Eng- 
land. Mr. Lamb is a bit of an entht- 
siast in estimating the merits of the 
elder dramatists, but as we sympathise 
with him in his admiration of tho 
ancient worthies, we will not q| 
with him on minute points of differenet, 
His critique on ‘ Lear’ has been no 
by all who have noticed his w 
While he speaks as he does there; bt 
has a right to talk of Shakspeatt 








_ Upon. this “familiar matter of to-day;” 





“On Innocence,” and No. VII. which 





Can we say more? ‘ 
We now come ‘to the tale of «Row 





the cotemporary dramatists. So much, 
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1 Gray,’ it‘is a sweet and melan- 
eholy story. Without being imitative, 
it is not unlike the finer parts of Mac- 


yy em drawn character is that of 
old Margaret, and her death is quite 
awfal. Rosamund, her grand-daughter, 
jeaves her home in the evening, and 
does not return. Mr. Lamb has avoid- 
ed displaying the common death-bed 
horrors; and he has exceeded, in our 
minds the most terrible details, by 
throwing a sort of veil over the face of 
death 


_They-had but four rooms in the cottage. 
Margaret slept in the biggest room up stairs, 
and her grand-daughter in a kind of closet 
adjoining, where she could be within hear- 
ings if ber grandmother should call her in 

ight. 

"Thegitl was often disturbed in that man- 
ner--two or three times in a night she has 
been forced to leave her bed, to fetch her 
grandmother’s cordials, or do some little 
service for her—but she knew that Mar, 

gret’s dilings were read and pressing, and 
sane uever complained—never sus- 

ted, that her grandmother's requisitions 
sa thing unreasonable in them. 

The night she parted with Miss Clare, 
she had helped Margaret to bed, as usual— 
and, after saying her prayers, as the custom 
was, kneeling by the old lady’s bed-side, 
‘kissed her grandmother, and wished her a 

~ seipagred aah blessed her, and 

arged her to go to bed directly. It was 

her customaty injunction, and Rosamund 
had never dreamed of disobeying. 

So she’retired to her little room. The 
night was warm and clear—the.moon very 
bright—her window commanded a view of 
scenes she had been tracing in the day-time 
with Miss Clare. 
~All the events of the day past, the occur- 
rences of their walk arose in her mind. 
She fancied she should like to retrace those 
scenes—but it. was now nine o’clock, a late 
hour in the village. 

Still she fancied it would be very charm- 
ing—and then her grandmother's injunc- 
tion‘came powerfully to her recollection— 
she sighed, and turned from the window— 
aadwalked up and down her little room. 
Byer, when she looked at the window, 
é'wish returned. It was not so very date. 
gee ger were yet about, passing 
under the window to their homes—she 
thought, and thought again, till her sensa- 
tions becatne vivid, even to painfulness— 
‘bosom was aching to give them vent. 
'> The Village clock struck ten !—the neigh- 
: Bours ceased to“pass under the window. 
Rofamund, ‘stealing down stairs, fastened 
thelatch behind her, and left the cottage. 
One, that knew her, met her, and ob- 
served Lier teow some surprize. Ferny 
recdllects having wished her a good night. 
Rosamund never returned to the cottage! 
‘man, that Jay sick in a small 


An old 
‘Wa aann, to Margaret's, testified the 


t 
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the old creature calling for her, grand- 
daughter. All the night tong ste made 
her moan, and ceaséd not. to upon the 
name of Rosamund. But no Rosamund 
was there—the voice died away, but not 
till near day-break. 

Wher the-neighbours came to search in 
the morning, Margaret way missing! She 
had stragg/ed out of bed, and made her way 
into Rosamund’s room—worn out with 
fatigue and fright, when she found the girl 
not there, she had laid herself down to die 
—anid, it is thought, she died praying—for 
she was discovered in a’ kneeling posture, 
her arms and face extended on the pillow, 
where Rosamund had slept the night before 
—a smile was ou ber face in death. 

Rosamund does. not long. survive. 
She is_ruined, and has*become: an or- 
phan.: Her lover, Allan—they had 
been lovers while’ mere children—pre- 
serves his affection: unaltered, and he 
would * still have shared his fortunes” 
with her. ‘* But this was not to. be, 
and the girl soon after died. She ex- 
pired in the arms of Elinor; quiet, gen 
tle. as she lived; and thankful that she 
died not among strangers.” 

This ‘is the converse of Pope’s me- 
lancholy picturé of an ‘ Unfortunate 
Lady,” and not inferior to that touch- 
ing theme: 

By foreign hands her modest eyes were 


closed, 
By foreign hands her decent limbs com- 


osed, 
By foreign hands her humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honoured and. by strangers 
mourned, 

We must, however, guard ourselves 
from being held consentient to Mr. L.’s 
moral and ethical system. His notions 
are far from our notions, and the “Tibe- 
ral philosophy” which he espouses be- 
longs not to ourcreed. We like the 
fancy displayed in his lighter prose 
compositions, better than his more 
laboured productions in verse; and we 
imagine that we discover in bim amia- 
ble feelings, which teach us to be leni- 
ent to what we deem errors, and rather 
to hope that years and reflection will 
bring him over to our side, than attempt 
to effect that object by censure or 
discussion. 

Upon the whole we consider Mr. 
Lamb to be gifted with talents of no 
common order; his leaning is towards 
a school of poetry which we cannot 
admire, but we do. not think that he is 
so servilely attached to its blemishes 
as most of his companions are, and he 
often escapes from them in a way which 
convinces .us that he is capable of 
greater things were he to abandon 
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next morning, that: he: had plainly heard 


or E 





them altogether. In fine, so little do 
we feel in common with the writers to 

whom we have alluded, that. it must 

stand as a strong proof of the sense we 

entertain of this gentleman’s originality: 
and interest, that he has been: able: to” 
obtain so large a share of our favoura- 

ble opinion. 





DODWELL’S TOUR THROUGH 
GREECE, : 
(Continued.) 
WE continue with pleasure our extracts 
from this work. In 1805 Mr. Dodwell 
commenced his ‘second tour through 
Greece, and with the incidents of . this 


journey combines many of the details 


which struck him on_ his first view of 
that land of classic. observation. * He 
was accompanied by Signor Pomardi, 
an artist, and sailing from Messina en- 
tered the port of Zakunthos (Zante), 
where some rumour of the plague hay- 
ing spread, they were allowed to land, 
but separated from the other» ships’ 
crews like so many flocks of turkeys,. 
and herded by keepers with long white 
wands. The quarantine does not, how- 
ever, appear to be so strict as in Africa 
pt, as the letters were taken in 
a split cane, and money only requited 
to be plunged into a bow! of salt water. 
From Zakunthes.to Mesaloggion, where 
the author lands, is above 50. miles. 
But before we proceed into the interior, 
we have to quote a remarkable passage 
which seems to prove that the system’ 
of education which has created almost 
a schism in this country, between a 
party claiming it as an original inven- 
tion of their protégé (Lancaster), and 
another class asserting that Dr. Bell 
imported it from the east, has in reality 
been practised in fallen Greece for 
more than a century. The author is 
speaking of Gregorio Palama, the 
schoolmaster at Mesaloggion, andsays— 
Palima and his family have in a man- 
ner.monopolized the erning this coun- 
try for several years. His father Panagioti, 
had the school before him, and some of. 
the most wealthy of the Constantinopoli- 
tan Greeks sent their sons to be educated 
by him. The brother of Gregorio is also 
aman of learning,‘ and is at present the’ 
principal schoolmaster at Athens... After 
I quitted Greece, I regretted not having 
observed the method of education in that 
country. According to -Guillatiere, who 
travelled in 1669, the system of. mutual 
instruction which we term Lancasterian, 
and which has only of late years been 
adopted in England, was at the period of 
that traveller's journey practised in Athens. 
As the fact‘is interesting and little known, 
I have conceived it necessary to give his 
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thod was-pretty, and much 
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out confusion, every 


mind what his next neighbour reads. They | catch it a secon 


had each of them the same author in their | not so dangerous as the first attack, After 
hand; and for example, if. he had thirty |a second illness, the constitution is in 
and generally 
course, and gave them bit thirty words to resists the effects of: contact with the in- 
read; the first. boy-reading the first word, | fected. The Jews from. their awidity, pur- 
the second-boy.the-sécond. word, the third | chase or steal the contagious clothes of the 
boy t fad eh $9, qn.,. Lf, they read | dead. The Albanians also enter the houses 
u 


scholars, he chose out some continued dis- | manner fortified against it, 


roundly, and right, he gaye the 

words “Whores if ne By the eye were 
vut er itmperfect, he was ‘cortected by the appointed 
next; who:was always very exact in observ- 
ing bim, and he his neighbeur, till the 
whole number of words. were read, So{into the blood and matter of the dead, an 


that the thirty, scholars lying all of them at throwing them into the windows of houses 
catch, and ready to take advantage of any | which had the reputation of “being weal- 
thy, thus hoping to Upstrey the inmates, 


defect in their Kbour, ‘stimulated’ by 


an ambition ‘of Wenig thought the best}and become possessors 0 their effect 


stholaf; every one’s lessou was the lesson | Mr. Strani actually saw an Albanian throw 
jt|an infected spudge into his wifiduw, and 
the best;.. ‘To obviate any of the scholats} it-was ‘by mere chance and good forttine 


of all, atid happy was he that-could sa, 


in.eluding that order by.preparing f|that he and all his family did not fall 
for any. single word, their places. were, sacrifice. 
and he who at oné reading was} 


tance in the next. Thas one] wa: 
efivtigh for a whole ‘form, how numerous 
soever; and; which was very convenient 


Beotia, 


strained to come, to him one-after another, tural pupil of Triptolemos. Patra was 
for, every one was a. master to bis neigh- 
Bete ar ok bya seed alo 
We cannot help considering this.as one 
of ‘the additional, proofs "that: there is} lurch, erectéd, ‘probably, on the si 
nothing new under thé syn. In. truth; 
it shows most clearly, that if men, had] mens of the, Ross 
but the. sense to realise, be passing|and, the purple, a 
discoveries of the day, tos burc’ i 
once seen to, be again buried. in -obli- 
vion, we should: have, in, out. time, very 
few pr Ts,to -inven unknown 
to our fathers. ; 

» We shall not take the tréable of no- 
ting the route of the duthor, for to us 
he seems; tediousty prolix and minute 
in his ‘references to ancient authors 
throagh ‘niuch of bis itinerary; but}’ 
wherever we find an interésting part, 
Kialt, and copy it for the information of 
our readers. , The following relates to 
the plague. in, Greece : 

I was obliged to relinquish my intention 
of vigiuing’ Corinth, as the plague had late- 
ly made‘ its appearance at that place, and 
it was feared that ‘it would spread its con" 
tagion ‘through the Morea. It is indeed 
surprising that Greete is ever free from 
this scourge, when we consider the infer- 
nal meatis which are taken to propagate, 
and spread it far and wide, for the profit of 
“a few: the most fiefarious of the 
human race. I allude to the lower class 


o.and Y 


to pray. © . 
ed ia a shed, near which the body 


* 


his spirit: °\The candles with which t 


i 


ldw crédtures. 


and Saint Andrew tlie patton of nor 


charity exists than the Scottish Hos 
fal; anid we trust that the notice of t 








thirty |of the deceased for the sake of plunder. 
The few who escape with impunity, are 
by the governors to bury those 
who die of the plague; and they have 
been discovered dipping spunges and rags 


res PEE, WaP a In conseqtence of the plague Mr. 
ia the first place, was remuted a good dis-| Dodwell proceeded through Phocis and 

wy t rested in*the interim at 
Patra, the ancient Patrai of Pausanias, 


for the master, “the boys were, not con-| built by Eumelos, of Achaia, the agricul- 


dukedom under the Greek Emperors, 
and has few anfiguitiés.. The most re- 
inarktable’ of Its edifices 1s St. Andrew's 


of the temple ‘of Ceres, with finé speci- 
erde ante. 
gj and, _ green por : 
er nothing} This ¢burch.is. pina to prea the 
bones.of the. Apgstie 3-and on his anni- 
vérsury, the ‘Greeks of Patra and the 

sig ile fésort to the ruins 

hdles ate’ every night light-): 


thought. to ,be., buried ;—Patra, may 
contain, the mortal. relies of this saint, 
but we) trast that Scotland preserves 


Childyet Of ‘Caledonia illuminate his 
memory, are lighted in, the office of an 
ever-burning charity ; and it is.a gratify- 
sng refecteon that in our happy and en- 
lightened island nothing of superstition 
remains, but names to setve as rallying 
words to the benevolent, anid social fes- 
tivals fo lighten the miiseties of our fel- 
Saint Audrew at Patra, 


ern chivalry are, thank heaven, very 
differently comiiemorated. No finer 
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.—‘* We found of Jews:and Albanians: nothing can show 
s..sitting -upop,| more> strongly the tapacious: villany of 
benches,, and their-master at the head-of | those inhuman monsters. than the follow- 
them teaching them to read, &c3 -his.me-| ing circumstance, which was communicat- 
bevomt ours.|ed tome by Mr.:Strani, (our Constl) who 
ine the whole classes’ to} very narrowly sescaped being ‘one of the 
When:a man has once recover- 
scholar being obliged: to attention; and-to|ed from the plague, he is less liable to 


a 


te 


is 


he 


coincidence, which impresses its ~ey 
lence upon our minds, may be instrumen. 
tal in promoting its noble purposes, 


Gibbon (says the author) tells us that 


“the town (Patra). was saved in the eighth 
century, by-a phantom, or stranger, who 
fought in the foremost ranks, under the 
d time, and even, then it is character of. Saint. Andrew the apostle, 
against the Sclavonians and Saracens of 
Africa; the shrine which contained his 
relics, was decorated with the trophies of 
victory.” This story is told at length by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitos. 


“The, following is a curious notice of 


remarkable trees: 


About two miles to the south of Patra 


is the famous cypress tree, the trunk of 
which was eighteen feet in circumference 
when Spon visited Greece. I found its 
j| circuit twenty-three feet; it has therefore 
grown five feet in one hundred and thirty 
years. Its body appears perfectly sound; 
atid its’ wide-spreading branches form s 


dense shade impénettable to the sun; near 


it ate forir others of considerable size, but 


of ‘a different’ form: from the larger one, 


and ‘tapering towards the'top. The 


have a kitid of religious veneration for this 
tree; which ‘they ‘stiow, to strangers with 
pride. 





— Antiqua Cupressus 

Reéligione patrum multos servata per anos, 
The spot is beautiful; and beneath the 
overhanging branches; are seen the Laer- 
tian islands, the Acarnanian, and Ztolian 
coast;.the mouth of the Corinthian gulph, 
with Mount Chalcis and Taphiassos, and 
the town and-castle of. Patra. There isa 
spreading cypress at Soma, near Milan, 
nearly.as large.as. that at Patra. Greece 
is. still remaskabje for jarge trees. Near 
Mistra, at the foot. of Taygeton,is a cy 
which measures thirty feet,round. Near 
Constantinople; are. others, celebrated for 
their bulk. The plane tree of Bostitzais 
nearly ‘thifty-five feet round the stem. 
That of. Thebes is twenty; und one at the 
island of Cos is thirty. Pliny mentions 
some great; platani near Athens, and one 
n Hb so latge, that, being hollow, the 
cavity measured eighty-one feet round. 
‘Patisanias notices some on the banks of 
the Pieros in: Achaia; in: the cavity of 
which many persons could sleep with ease. 
The platanus seems always,to have been a 





th- 


favoured yee in.Greece.. Cimon 
them_in the Athenian, Agora; and they 
are now yee in the bazars, or, marke 
places, of most Gteek’ cities, with seats 
round them, and a fountain in the vicinity. 
Trees which were remarkable, either for 
their size or.their utility, were held, 
in. Greece; as the! Dedonman -0aky 
Athenian olive; the plane of the Cretan 
Gortyna, and that of Delphi. When Ker 
xes was on his march to Athens, he came 
toa beautiful platanus, of which he was 
$0 papaya ice. oat he halted, with, bis 
army to admire jt. , ie 
After the death of Cyparissos, and bit 





bis 


metamorphosis into a cypress, it 
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> themselves have had their portraits paint- 


- Which they wear in war and in travel- 


to. the-ancle bones, to defend that promi- 


; A 
_———_, 


the funereal tree, and was planted. near 
ulchres. Pliny says, it was. sacred. to 
luto, and was used as a funereal sign, 
The Mohamedans have a great venera- 
tion for all large trees, but particularly for 
the ¢ t Constantinople and most 
large towns in Turkey, the Moslem, bury- 
ing-grounds are full of them. I have seen 
Toks planting cypresses near the bodies 
of their departed friends and relations, 
and it is interesting to observe with what 
care and attention they water them, and 
watch their growth. 


At Patra there are more blacks than 
any where else in‘Greece. Mr. Dod- 
well relates a characteristic anecdote of 
one of these. 


We persuaded a female black slave to 
have her portrait taken; she at first obsti- 
nately refused, but on our offering her a 
present, she consented with fear and mis- 
trust. My painter having made a finished 

it of her in colours, she was so asto- 
nished, and even frightened at the resem- 
blance, that she cried bitterly, and begged 
ts to take back our money, and undraw 
her; buta small additional present soothed 
her grief. The most scrupulous and unen- 
lightened Mohamedans have a kind of 
horror of their likeness being put: upon 
paper: they imagine that after death, their 
soul, instead of ‘passing to the limpid 
streams and cool retreats promised by Mo- 
hamed, will enter into the picture, and that 
Munnker and Nekir, two black angels, 
will torment them in their tomb; but this 
notion prevails only among the lowest 
of the le: and I have known seve- 
tal Turks, and even blacks, who have had 
no scruples on the subject, and the sultans 


ed, from the time of Osman the First to 
the present day: they are preserved in the 
seraglio, where they were seen by D’Ohs- 
son, who mentions the fact. 


This circumstance we, stated in our 
review of Mr. Young’s Eugravings from 
these portraits, and the author's notice 
confirms the authenticity of that superb 
work, 

~ We have, a little further on, a pictu- 
resque description of the Albanian or 
Armaut dress, richly ornamented with 
silver and gold. Red or purple are 
the favourite colours; ‘but the most cu- 
tious part of their costume is the boots 


4 


» They are of silver, sometimes gilt, and 
curiously worked; they are in general 
nade to cover the back and inside of the 
leg about half way up from the instep, and 
of different pieces united together, 
to the motion of the leg. Two cir- 

concave bits of silver are fitted 






tender so easily injured in 
‘on WF ge eh rocks and fe 
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are called apyvpoagypa, from.the material 
and form, and are sometimes worn without 
the boot, being attached to. the leg by 
thongs. I conceive (says Mr. D.) they 
were used by the ancients, and that Ho- 
mer alludes to them when he says, 
Kynudas pev mpwra reps nvnunow eOnre 
Kanas, apyupeoioiv —_ } a rer 
which “Pope -translates, “ with silver 
buckles.” 


After telling us how.they are equipped, 
the author adds, 


Amongst their arms I observed a long 
piece of wood, the end of which was 
grooved crosswise, like a wafer-seal ; I was 
at'a Joss to know the use of this instru- 
ment; and on inquiry, found its name was 
Kaschik; the Arnauts use it to scratch 
their backs when incommoded by vermin; 
which, although they are always employed 
in catching as a pleasant amusement dur- 
ing their idle hours, they are however 
never free from them, and they might say 
as the fishermen to Homer, who asked if 
they had caught anything :— 


Oga’ ¢rouev Arroucrfa: og’ ovx EAomev, pepo- 
peoOa. 





What we have taken, we have thrown away— 
what we have not taken, we still pos- 
sess. 

They resemble the Selli of Homer; sleep 

on.the ground, and seldom wash them- 

selves. They are the hardiest soldiers in 
the Turkish empire; but are insubordinate, 

cruel, and addicted to. plunder. . 


Parts of the female costume are 
equally singular with those of the male, 


The head-dress of the women is a white 
handkerchief, hanging carelessly down, the 
shoulder, and turned round the neck, re- 
sembling the ancient Srpogiov, or Kexpupa- 
Aov, as seen on some of the coins of Co- 
rinth; their hair is, plaited behind,’ and 
divided into three long tails nearly reach- 
ing the ground; the extremities ornament- 
ed with red tassels, Turkish piastres, Spa- 
nish dollars, and sometimes Venetian 
sequins, and ancient Greek medals; an 
incongruous mixture, which when they 
danced made a tinkling discord with the 
drums and fifes. Their necklaces and 
ear-rings are of coral, or coloured glass, 
with an intermixture of Greek medals, or 
Turkish and Venetian gold, amongst which, 
I observed some ancient medals of Philip 
and Alexander. ‘These coins are frequent- 
ly found in Greece with perforations which 
are apparently ancient. Those of Alexan- 
der were worn as amulets, and supposed 
to protect the possessors from various 
evils. This singular custom is explained 
at length by Dr. Clarke. The Philippi 
were common and current throughout the 
Roman empire many centuries after the 
time of Alexander. T. Q. Flaminius sent 
14,514 of them to Rome, after his conquest 
of Macedon. 
The youn 
have the ved 


irls and unmarried women 





$; they are sometimes worn also on. 








ull-cap, which is covered, 








the outside of the knees, : These defenices. 
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more or less with money, according to. the 
wealth of the person. They sometimes 
wear their dower upon their head, consist- 
ing in Turkish paras. and piastres, which 
are perforated and strung round the cap: 
in the front is sometimes a row of Vene- 
tian sequins ; and if the young lady is very 
tich, some larger pieces of gold coi attract 
the eyes of her admirers, The Turkish 
women have a different costume from the 
Greek, and are covered with an ample 
peplos, which falls to the feet in fine and 
picturesque folds. 
(To be continued.) 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON: 
London, 1819. 12mo. 3 vols. 


In the Literary Gazette, for the year 
1818, we inserted twenty-five papers 
under the title of the Hermit in Lon- 
don, which attracted no inconsiderable 
share of that public attention which 
has so flatteringly advanced our publi- 
cation to distinction within a. shorter 
period than almost any periodical lite- 
tary work. ever rose. into common no- 
tice, far less into extensive popularity, 
This success has led to the appearance 
of the above three volumes, which not 
enly contain the essays which have ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette, but 
forty additional essays on various topics 
which may well be classed among these 
fortunate sketches of the manners of 
the day. In order to prove this, and 
recommend a very pleasing book. for 
the breakfast table, the wet-day, or the 
carriage, we shall select three of the 
papers, and for the present and next 
week suspend the insertion of our se- 
cond series of the Hermit, to make 
room for them. 
WILD. OATS. 

J’ai sans donte regu du ciel un génie assez 
beau pour tontes les fabriques de ces gentil- 
lesses d’esprit, de ces galanteries ing¢nieuses 
a qui le vulgaire ignorant donne le nom de 
Fourberies; et je puis dire sans vanité, qu’on 
n’a guéres vu d’homme qui fat plus habile 
ouvrier de ressorts et d’intrigues. 

Moliere. 

“Is old Ten-per-Cent up?” said a wild 
young dog, a distant relation of mine, te 
the housemaid of my banker, as she’was 
scrubbing the parlour stove.. ‘No, Mr. 
Thomas,’ replied Dolly; ‘but I expect him 
down every minute.’ “Then,” said Scape- 
grace, “if he come before I have time 
to change my clothes, tell him that I am 

one out to Lord ——’s, to inform him that 
e has overdrawn us, and to hint to him 
that.it.is our time of balancing ail our ac- 
counts; and, my dear Doll.”—‘ Oh you 
gay deceiver!’ “I say, my oe her you 
took, ‘wages yesterday; do lend me a 
ee om waaberwoman with.” 





My nephew, Thomas, is the third son of 
a clergyman’s widow, in very poor circum- 































































































































stances; poeta ‘that I had done a‘ 
charitable “act in 
of a banker’s clerk. 
. He now pulled offhis Bond-street ‘coat, 
divested himself of his dress shoes, his dia+ 
mond bruach, his massy, gold rings, riband 
and quigzing glass‘set.ip pole. hid his, ena- 
melled snul-box, took off his gold chain, 
and dozen seals to bis watch, locked up his 
opera-hat and cockade, (he not belongin 
to any corps) and put on a full suit of black, 
rather the worse for ‘wear; clapped the pen 
behind his ear, and went down to the count- 
ing-house. His looks he could not so easily 
lay aside, for he was heated and fatigued 
with -waltzing all night at the Crown and 
Anchor. | . ot 

. “ You look as if you had not been in bed,” 
exclaimed old Turnpenny, on entering the 
room. * Why, sir,’ replied the young repro- 
bate, ‘I have not-slept a wink all mglit: I 
have ‘been thinking: how much we’ shall 
lose by the House of Vanderfunkenbattle 
and Co. and counting. the many bad-debts 
which we have, I think it would be meet 
(here he heaved a sigh) to arrest the young 
wine-merchant, I think that he is going 
6n alittle too fast: he keeps a tilbury an 
a lady ¢here he heaved a deeper sigh), and 
. he owes us:two'bundred. 1 have reasons 
for doubting the stability of thenew.country 
bank; and ‘I tremble for our discounting 
oauly more of the Welch Baronet’s kites.’ 

“ Good, Thomas,” said his master, “ you 
are a conscientious youth; and I will take 
you into’ the’ firm at Lady-day.”" * I hope 
sit,’ replied Tom, ‘-you know that f-am ‘as 
anxious for ‘your! interest as if it weré m 
own.’ . “ Right, Tom; every clerk. should 
be so; besides.one bundred per annum: is 
a, handsome allowance; , but, in . future, , 
when you are my partner, you will have a 
Sixth ofall my profits.” ‘Tom was overcome 


ike oi 


with gratitude. 
“ T- cannot,” resumed ‘the old gentletnat, 
“ trust those rascals, my other elerks; who’ 
will spend you a five pound note on a Sun- 
day.” (Thomas gavea.groan.) ‘ Aye, sir, 
and ten pounds—hack horse, tavern dinner 
treat a lady to an ice, and a little-go be-| 
sides.’ “| Shocking!” cried the old mau. 
* Fare thee well, Thomas ; ‘take ‘out’a writ 
against the wine-merchant; stop the Bato- 
net’s credit; wind-up the concerns with the 
cointry bavk; and write circulars to all 
who owe us money ; lend the Jife-guard 
officer that money at ten per.cent.; and 
4ake.a walk into the city to find how all 
our customers stand: with regard to credit.” 
‘ It shall. be done,’ replied’ Mri Thomas!'” 
~. Now this embryo partner, this ‘steady 
pours man upon one hundred per anhum,’ 
ecps a tilbury atthe west-end of thetown; 
a groom also; goes every night half-price 
to the play; looks in at No..66, St. James’s-, 
street occasionally, and owes his tailor 
three hundred pounds. This is done “by 
Tepreseoting himiseéf as on the eve ‘of being 
@ ‘partner in the firm; wing out’ to 
‘another: creditur that he.é ‘to marry 
Miss Muckworm, with a large fortune;” by 
doing @ bill occasigually in private, and un« 
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ns hy hinting at_matrimony) 
time bat he bor ws.@ pound 
of her, or ay He pr up to let rie in at 
three, four, or five in the morning; by giving. 
Sy Pe ft at As old 
banker means to arrest'them ; ‘by taking a 
douceur from them, when they keep. out of 
the way ; by treating. his.tradesmen with 
old Furnpenny’s wine, be keeping the key 
of the cellar; and by laying the deficit on 
a rat which he hunted through the bottles; 
or on a brick which fell down, but, which 
he-really-picks out of the arch and throws 
upon the empty ones. 
hese and a number. more ingenious 


“ there is a tide in the affairs of man;” and 
it is much to be apprehended that the storm 
will burst upon bim ere the partnership be 
entered into :—for his duns are, beginning 
to be very clamorous, and the coachman 1s 
jealous of the clerk, and the washerwoman; 
is jealous of Doll; the groom. has, found 
out Thomas’s real name, and where -he 
lives, though he passed bimself, off for. a 
Waterloo hero, and pretended. to. reside a 
little way in, the country with, his lady, 
The arrears of the groom’s wages militate 
agaitist his’ sécrecy, and thé livery stable 
keeper bas threatened to sell the horse for 
his keep. The business is neat a close. 
He will bé ‘a: partner or prisoner ere it be 
long. May hisconfraternity take the hint 
thus afforded them by : 
> ‘Tue Hernwit in Lonpon. ., 





ni TIME AND’ WEDLOCK, 

Love is a smoke rais¢d with a fume of-sighs, 

Being purged, a fire sparkling, in, . lovers’ 
tl Ra ep Re gots 


Being vexed, ‘a’ sea mourished 
tears : 
What is it else?—A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall,/and a preserving sweet. 
coh, Roméo and Juliet. ~ 
', Sauntering upe May-fair;‘ I: perceived a 
name on a.door which reminded me. ofan 
acquaintance whom J had not seen for five 
years: At that period he wasat Weymouth, 
bere: acwery:jbovely: girl (' shall call her 
Aroline) also| was, with ber family, for the 
purpose of sea-bathing.,. Venus, when: she 
tosé from the waye (I must choose a meta- 
od Suited to, the scene), could not)shine: 
righter in yolth and in beatity’s pride 
Wiiawee? 820) 9) re 


with. lovers’ 


was deeply enamoured of her, com- 
mitted snoreiextra ies: in the way of 
ate ever Ibad Heard.of before.. 
ditndo ne ae ee Oe et nade hor, 

indow, ade her, write verses on her,. 
sit aluneat"s’ Hall Anibal be danced with 
her: he ‘would 'fité With’ rage when any 
male-accosted bet} and I actually saw tears 
in his.eyes on her)standing wp to dance 
with a handsopie young naval officer. He 
must have written, L suppose, about a reain 
of paper in billets dous ; and he fought two 
duels on her dccount. | tie skin 
~ Caroline’ was riot much ‘less romantic: 
and impassioned than himself. “She used 


tricks have kept him from detection; but}. 


. My‘ friéndy who ‘now lives’ in’ May-fair, 


‘tive, the lively, the frolicksome; the ‘arch, 





ture: concealed; ‘had every thing’ m os 
wrigh lis.bvair;, wrote 60: icw daily, although ne 
they met twice in that day;~and rendered me 
herself conspicuous as his*amante to the»; 
whole: town. . His father, who: had'a’ very 
large fortune, was averse to his. marrying a 
poor baronet’s daughter who made one of 
five children; and ‘the opposition on this 
occasion added strength to their flame, 
Restraint and prohibition-furm: the fuél of 
love; and gréatly increase the combustion; 
I was made’ the’ mutual confident éf*the 
youthend of the lovely*maid, and was en. 
trusted as a mediator between the two 
families. ; iad 
My friend ‘assured his father that he 
would commit suicide if he was not allowed 
to marry the girl.of his heart ; and Caroliné 
made a vow of perpetual celibacy if she 
were not to have the youth of her choice,— 
adding, that ‘ the. thread of life could. not 
be.very long, since: her -heart must -break 
without him.” ; 
. The.affrighted .parents consented to the 
watch, ahd.the-happy couple were united 
jn; Hymen's bends. . They: started in a 
chaise:.and- four for Devonshire, there to 
pass the;honey-moon. On their-road they 
wrote me.ajoiat letter, in which they called 
te “their. more. than father, their. best of 
friends, the author of their felicity, and 
one far whom) they. never could do half 
enough.” \:..: ‘ : jena 
At. this juncture. the bride was sixteen, 
and the: bridegroom about two and twenty. 
Since then:the father of the latter has paid 
the debt of:mature, and lefi.his:son in pos 
session of a very fine fortune, theanly une 
necessary:to the young couple’s unequall 
felicity..(\ > ' is re 
uv How. they lost: sight.of me, their more 
than; father, Iam ata loss to,account for; 
but. iy believe that they spent nearly a 
twelvementh imparadised in each: other's 
soft society in: Devonshire, and were three 
years-on the continent... I had.-heard that 
fortune had blessed them with a family; 
and F.anticipated a most interesting and 
happy meeting. 
-¢The ‘servant who opéned the door had 
lived with his master for ten years, and 
immediately recognized me. “ My piaster 
and mistress will be delighted to see you, 
Sir,” exclaimed he, on beholding me, and 
flew up stairs, his eyes beaming with j»y to 
armounte me. ‘ ' 
“I fotiid the’ enamoured pair seated on © 
each side of a Petbroke table ; the lady 
was drawing a pattern for an embroidered 
flounce, and the-husband had his elbow on 
the tewspaper and was perusing a numbey 
of accounts. ; 

“Five years had given maturity and fale 
ess of beauty to Caroline; nor‘had that ~ 
period made any material alteration in her 
‘sponse, who was, and is, a handsome mat. 
‘But the cast of features of ‘each was wholly 
altered.' Hers used to be'by turns thie spor 


nif 


‘the ténder; and the’ im esjoned:’ it: Was 
‘iow the wholly drid:solely’’ ue 








‘known to the firm; by-makig love to his 


eto whole days‘in his society, walking’ 
pand ratubling ‘together ; ‘she wore his’ pic- 


teresting. Once it inspired desire andiad® 
niiration: now-it called forth ia 
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qogret. “His were the features of de- 
Ca reef enthusinerayiof ferious and of un- 
controlled love: now: they were the out: 
jines “of asperity, discontent, satiety and 
disgust. What a change! Whit could alt 
this 


mean ! 
At her knee stood a child of three ‘years 
old, playing ~with some flowers; and ‘at'a 
jooking-glass was another in @° nurse’s 
ars, archly admiring: itself in the mitror, 
and slapping its reflection with its’ chubby 
jittle hand 


«Of all people in the world, our old 
friend ——,” exclaimed the husband, in an 
' io tone of more ventle surprise than 
jively'exultation. +“ How ‘do yes do?’ said 
Caroline, rising hastily, and:shaking me by 
the hand; whilst her eye was momentarily 
litup, her colour came. and went, and her 
lip quivesed, as.if struggling with some in- 
ward feeling: “I am very glad to see you,” 
continued she; but the joy wasa erate 
movement. : 

“Here you see me,” resumed the hus- 
band; “quite an old married: man, with the 
cates of the world, and a parcel of brats 
about me; I have twobesides these Articles.” 

“Articles!” suid. 1; ** must lovely creatures,” 
kissing the head of the one nearest to the 
table; “1 think I. never. saw .two- finer 
children.” “,He does not think: so,” ob- 
served Caroline, laying sucha stress.on the 
word he as signified he alone ungrateful! 
“No,” rolled 

how noisy, how perverse, and how trouble- 
some -they .were, he would be of my opi- 
nion,” .“ The more. like-a certain person,’ 
retorted Caroline. 

Here the youngest of the children broke 
an expensive mirror with a key. “ D—n 
the child,” angrily exclaimed the husband ; 
“she isalways. doing somemischief. Take 
her out, nurse.” At this unlucky moment 


a sudden whirl about of .the litthe boy) 


Henry, attracted by the fracture: of the 
Wg ease, caused him to knock. over 
the ink-stand, and. to dye the papers, the 
table, anda white cansbric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, .““ Take this little devil out, too ;” 
wared he out to the servant. ‘ And me 
vith him,” interrupted Caroline... “ What 
amonster you are to curse your children! 
A wonder it is that you do not throw us all 
out.of the window !!!” 

Here'she burst into tears; and turning 

tome, said, “I beg your pardon for thus 
‘teeiving you after, so. many years separa- 
ion; but.it is not my, fault, You once 
‘knew me happy: now I am,.the reverse. 
Some mans aes ea He y — 
ichildren, but” —hers ailed here, 
‘She left the room. is 
* Foould not:-help reproaching’ her’ hus- 
‘band with my eyes, oao-e saying, in a sterner 
‘tone'than I'am wont to use, “ Sir, I am 
‘totty:for all this.” He perfectly understood 
6} and) looking, confused.anid chagrined; 
‘teplied>* Faith and so-am I, my 
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‘friends::T.amy sorry that I.d-.d the-child ; 
‘thé idea was furthest from my beart; bes 
{assunting a mild strain, and 
biand on my arm) “that I-love “a: 
»aye” (the tone was doubtful) 





‘bes 
lay- 


hes: “if. my. friend: knew} bad 
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“and my wife too; but they dre so trouble- 
some,'and she is so extravagant and fond 
‘of pleasure, that it almost,turns my brain. 
Look at all these bills.” “ And you,” ob- 
served I, “in a half kind, half angry tone, 
*vare'sb'hasty that you drive Caroline trom 
‘your ‘présence, and from your confidence, 
to seek for amusement elsewhere: pleasures 
are expensive; and’ thus do love, time, con- 
fidence, ‘and motey melt-away together. 
But,” (chahiging the subject) “ how long 
have you been in town? where is your 
wife’s family?” with many other trivial in- 
quiries unnecessary to mention. 
_ I then took occasion to praise Caroline's 
work, and to observe, a second time, what 
lovely children his. were. ‘‘ The work,” 
said he, “is well enough, but she thinks 
of nothing else. Her dress-makers, her 
milliners, and her lace-merchants ruin me. 
When a tian” (continued he in a preach- 
ing tone) “ marries beauty only, he weds a 
shadow instead of 'a substance,and”—I was 
out of patience, with him: so I looked at 
my watch and departed ; observing, that I 
hoped that he would, by kindness, remove 
the harsh impression. which must now be 
on his lady’s mind, and that when next we 
met, all would be harmony and happiness. 
I saw through the whole business. The 
poverafion of an assemblage of charms had 
n the only object of this Orlando Furioso 
in love; novelty was passed, and his natural 
temper had resumed its sway. . His 
wife was weak, and easily captivated by 
dress, and paruphernalia ; and she had no 
kind mentor, no indulgent partner, to dis- 
engage her from pleasure’s chain and to 
win her over to a matron-like life. If any 
thing had been wanting to dissuade me 
from matrimony, this scene would have 
done it, 


. 


Tax Hermit ix Lonpon. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 
(Conclusion of the history of this invention. ) 
Soon after his discovery of the method 
of making transfers from paper to. the 
stone, M. Senefelder was induced by 
M. André, an extensive seller of music, 
to settle at Offenbach, where he esta 
blished a lithographic press, which com- 
pletely succeeded.. He then visited 
England, in. company. with one of M. 
André’s brothers; : but they failed: in 
their object-of establishing a lithogra- 
phiic press in this country; which M. 
Senefelder attributes to his having been 
képt, duting the whole of his stay, in 
perfect seclusion from society, lest the 
secret of his art. should escape. Return- 
ing to Offenbach, a quarrel occurred 
between M. Senefelder and M. André; 
and the former went to settle at Vienna. 
There, the Imperial Court agent, M. 


ler’s inventions were applicable to the 





printing of cottons, gop to him a 
contract of partuership, by which M. 


Vou ‘Hartl, finding that °M. Senefel- 


621 
‘Von Hartl engaged: to furnish . the ne- 
cessary capital, and M. Senefelder to 
devote his time and knowledve tu’ the 
establishment. In consequenve of an 
application on the part of M. Senefel- 
der for an exclusive privilege to prac- 
tise his invention, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the government of Lower 
Austria to investigate its merits. In 
their presence, he went through all the 
processes and different applications of 
his new art, on paper as well as on ca- 
lico, and obtained the unqualified ap- 
probation of the committee, which they 
strongly expressed in their report on the 
subject. In the same manner M, Se- 
nefelder satisfied a committee of the 
Imperial Aulic Council; and’ he ‘had 
even the honour to exhibit bis process 
before the Emperor himself, itt whose 
presence he made several trials with a 
little hand-press, that received his Ma- 
jesty’s high commendation. After a 
considerable time spent in experiments 
on ‘the best method of applying the 
lithographic ‘art to the printing of cot- 
tons, during which period M. ‘Senefel- 
der was involved in great pecuniary 
embarrassments, he was on the point 
of being appointed the director of. an 
extensive spinning and weaving manu- 
factory at Pottendorf, where it was in- 
tended to introduce the lithographic 
printing; when Buonaparte succeeded 
in cutting off all communication be- 
‘tween England and the Cuuntinent, so 
that, it being impossible to obtain 
English spun cotton at any price, the 
manufacturers of Germany, as well as 
of the adjacent ‘countries, weré obliged 
to have recourse to the’ Pottendorf 
spinnibg manufactory for the necessary 
supply, and the sale was so great, that 
the proprietors abandoned the inten- 
tion of setting up a new and.different 
establishment, as the calico-printing 
would have been. Thus was M. Se- 
nefelder once more disappointed in his 
prospects. He was then induced to 
enter into’a new partnership with seve- 
ral individuals; and subsequently into 
one with Baron Aretin, which lasted 
four years; during which period M. 
Senefeider executed « variety of 'publi- 
cations, such as circulars for the go- 
vernment, plans, maps, and other works 
of art in his various mauuers. Baron 
Aretin, however, being appointed Di- 
reetor of the Court of Appeal at Neu- 
burg, the connexion between him and 
M. Sénefelder’ céased, to the great re- 

t and loss of the latter. Another 

ir prospect of being employed to es- 














tablish in France, with a proportionate 
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ital, au. imperial lithographic insti- 
tntien) was’ frustrated by political 
events.. Ai.third'|scheme of no. less 
consequence, that of establishing calico 
printing at Munich or Augsburg, in 
conjuaction with Count Arco, High 
Chamberlain to the Dowager Electress, 
was defeated by the want of skill in a 
turner masctaten to make the cylinders 
of; the; presses. At- length, however, 
all. the difficalties:and-embarrassments 
-of M. Senefelder ceased; and an ample 
provision was secared to himi for life 
by his appointment to be inspector of 
the lithographic establishment at the 
Royal Board at. Munich, for surveying 
the kingdom. The independence and 
leisure’ which resulted from that. ap- 
pointment} have afforded M. Senefel- | 
der the: means of making a number of 
valuable improvements in his art, and 
with his enumeration and description 
of them we will conclude our notice of | 
this part.of the work: §_; | 
Since the:year 1809, I have. devoted,all 
my leisure to the improvement of lithogra- 
phy, and to the reducing of all operations, 
in its different branches, tothe most simple 
and certain principles. Thus, for instance, 





I have by numberless experiments suc- | PS! 


ceeded in simplifying the manner of trans- 
ferring fromr'paper on which drawing or 
writing has-been previously executed with 
pre ared ink ; and. particularly in; trans- 
erring leaves. of old: prints or old books to 
stone, by which, in the most easy manner 
lithographic stereotypes may be obtained. | 
Such pr has-also-been made in print- 
ing in’ colours, that. & produce not only 
coloured prints, but likewise copies so like 
oil-paintings that it is impossible to dis- 
cover any difference between those copies 
and the original pictures, I further dis- | 
covered a new method of printing playing | 
cards, tapestry, and even calico, by whieh 
two persofis‘in ‘one day ‘ean print 2,000 | 
pieces of the'size of folio sheets, even if the 
pattern should consist of a hundred or more 
different coldurs. . Incredible as this asser- 
tion at | 5 sare may seem, I hope, if I have 
life and health, to lay before the public, 
astonishing spécimens of this new process, | 

Among the new methods of lithography, 
that I introduced during this period, the 
following ate the principal:—the engraved 
chalk-manner, the dotted manner; some 
new kind of aquatint, the transformation of 
the raised or relief manner into the en- 
graved, and vice versd, and a new meth 
of writing printed characters, by means’o 
a machine, for splendid works. 

My next ‘aim was to apply a remedy to 
the uncertainty of lithographic printing, so 
generally complained off; and to: the cir- 
cumstance. that the, plates were so fre- 
quently spoiled in the press, from the want 
of skill in the printers. This I completely 
effected by a printing py in which the 

in and ¢c 





|In trying to remedy this inconvenience, I 


|nearly a hundred times. The weight of 





wetting, clean ‘ing of the stone 
are het perfuleecl by hand; Shy the me- 


- YRHE LIPERARY ‘GAZETTE, AND — 


chanical er of the. press itself; which, 
if deiguictta, may be “placed beside the 
water, and. worked nearly without any 
hunian assistance. By this invention, I 
venture to flatter myself lithography ~has 
attained its highest degree of perfection. 
A model of this new-invented. press: was 
exhibited: by me in 1817, to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; and the Committee 
appointed to examine it was so pleased 
with the ingenuity of the invention, that 
the guld medal was voted to me for it. 

But the most important ofall the improve 
ments which I have been fortunate enough 
to contrive, is; the’ invention of a ‘substitute: 
for the ‘calcareous stone plates hitherto 
used in lithography; which from their un+ 
evenness, weight, and fragility, often prove 
troublesome; and besides, take up a‘great 
deal ‘of room, and thus require extensive 
space for even a modetate establishment. 


ascertained that the chemical printing pro- 
cess is, under certain’ restrictions, cqnally 
applicable to metal plates; but more espe- 
cially to a certain artificial composition of 
stone, which can bé sjiread on metal, wood, 
or stone plates, nay,even on paper or cloth; 
and which proves in every respect a perfect 
substitute for the Solenhofen stone. The 
great riumber of experiments which in the 
course of four years I made with this com- 
ition ‘have thoroughly ‘convinced me ‘of 
its utility and value, and that it possesses 
all the good qualities of the stone without 
its inconveniences. ‘The fragility of the 
Solenhofen stone, renders it necessary to 
have very thick plates for printing. If the 
size ‘is that of a common folio sheet, its 
thickness must be, at least, one inch and a 
half, to prevent its breaking in the press. 
If the stone is to be frequently ground and 
re-polished, its thickness must be at least 
two inches, and then it may be re-polished 


such-a stone is between twenty and thirty 
pounds, sometimes more, and it takes up a 
considerable space: In a large establish- 
ment, where a considerable number of 
stones are used, and where it is often re- 
qvisite to keep them for a long time, in 
order to be able to take off.copies.as they 
are wanted, this inconvenience is of great 
moment. Besides, as these stone plates 
ate‘not to be found every where in equal 
excellence, the charge of conveyance ren- 
ders them very expensive. 

All thes¢ defects are obviated in the arti- 
ficial stone composition, the principal ad- 
vantages of which are the following: — 

1. The composition stone plates are 
much cheaper than the natural ones.— 
2! Their weight is very inconsiderable; a 
plate of folio size, scarcely weighing four 
ounces.— 3. One hundred of these plates, 
laid one upon another, do not occupy more 
room than a ‘single :stone.—4. The resis- 
tance of these. plates to the. strongest press 
is superior to that of stone, copper 
even iron plates; as their elasticity, without 
the least ‘alteration of their surface, with- 


and | praise to Mr. C. for havin 


ipg on these plates with 


] prepared j 

well as the engraving, on. He is soa 
than on real stone plates; the latter oper. 
tiop ts particularly.» ell calculated for thes 


plates.—6.. The charging. and printing of 
these plates is greatly facilitated, an the 
pressure of the press need not be so stryp, 
as for real stones; for the artificial stone 
plates receive and give out the printi 
ink with greater facility.—7. Lastly, they 
are portienlerts suited for all kinds of fae. 
similes; so that by the mere application 
of atresh impression ipon another plate, a 
perfect fac-simile of the original may be 
obtained, This property of composition 
plates will one day be of great importance 
im stereotyping books, and other commo 
printing work. 

In our next we shall devote a fey 
columns to the scientific part of this 
highly interesting subject; aud thus 
conclude our review of Senefelder’s 
work, “ 





(Analysis of the Journal des Savans for 
May, 1819.) 

Article IV. Les cinquante Séances di 
Hariri, in Arabic, or the Adventures of 
Elhareth, and of Abouzeid of Serondje, by 
Abou Mohammed Eleassem’ Elbariri of 
Basra.’ Published by M. Caussin de Perce. 
val, Svo. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy prefaces his re. 
view of this work with the account of the 
reasons which have hitherto prevented hin 
from publishing his own edition of it with 
Arabic glossaries, which he announced 
the learned world in 1811,, and which ha 
been since impatiently expected by th 
lovers of Arabic literature. 

He in fact by tes it im 1813; and the‘royl 
printing-office being authorised by the gv 
vernment to take on itself the execution 0 
this edition, prepared for the casting of 
three sets of Arabic types of the Medic, 
which M. de Sacy desired to employ in this 
work, and which are those used in the 
editions of the four Evangelists at Romein 
1591, of the medica) works of Avicenna a 
Rome, 1593, and of Euclid’s Elements # 
Rome, 1594. The political events of 18H 
and 1815, and many unforeseen circum 
stances, delayed the casting of the types 
which are not yet finished. Meantime a 
edition of the Hariri was published at Cal 
cutta, in three vols. 4to. When M. de Sa 
heard of it, he thought the editor intended 
to add a commentary, and was not 
ceived, till with great difficulty he hadob 
tained the third volume. He now re 
the plan which he had nearly: 
and was preparing to execute it, whet be 
learned dete second edition of the tet 
was just published at Paris by M. Causs# 

In reviewing this edition, M. dea 
yates out —— way anes 
wi t gentleness. He giv 

fo Mire established # 
types ast 
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ture, by facilitating’ the publication of 
Arabic texts. 

M. de Sacy,-who at first) thought of 
wholly renouncing his intention of pub- 
lishing his own edition of the Hariri, states 
that on farther feflection, and at the in- 
stance of several luvers of Arabic literature, 
he has changed bis'mind, and'that he hopes 
w begin printing it im about three ‘months. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 











BUONAPA RTE'S INEDITED CORRESPONDENCE. 


The first volame ofthis highly important 
collection has just been: published, under 
the title of “ Correspondance inédité offici- 
elle et confidentiétle; de Napoleon Buona- 
parte” with foreigw Courts, Princes, Minis- 
ters, French and Foreign Generals, mLtaby, 
Germany, and, Reypts, with the, motto, 
Scripta manent. ‘The authenticity of) these 
letters. is. evident; many of those who 
wrote. or received them are still living. 
The whole correspondchte was deposited 
in Buonaparte’s private cabinet, aud has 
been faithfully eopied*from: the originals ; 
by whom, is not sald: but'as the publisher 
observes, the’ genuineness. of them ‘needs 
no proof, Actorditig té"his account, be 
has retrenchéed niét “Only every thing al- 
ready known, but a!so what was not suf- 
ficiently mterestitig. ‘In tlris, he has not 
however ‘been strict: énodweh, for 4 number 
of little trifling reports’ of generals might 
have been weil omitted.” On the other 
hand, theinstructions ‘of thée'Directory, and 
Buonaparte's reports to it, are highly inter- 
esting. 47 \ $904 
This first volimie relates to‘Italy, from 


the 28th Marth, 1796, to the 23d of August] 


the same year, ‘The second volunie is to 
contain a part ‘of the Correspondence in 
Egypt. We extract sere interesting pas 


es. 

“On the 98th of “Match; 1796, Buona- 
parte wrote to ‘the Directory; “ The ‘go- 
vernment of Genoa‘has more genius and 
ehergy than people believe; there are but 
two modes of proceeding with it; either to 
surprise and’ take Genoaj (but that would 
be contrary to’ your intentions,and tothe 
law of nations, or to hive in friendsinp with 
it, and not endedvonr to extort money from 
it; for money is the only thing that the 

se value.” (Buereparte ‘still ‘talks 
here of the law’of nations:) 

May 9th. He wrote to Carnot, “ what we 
have taken from the enemy is not to be 
estimated. The more men you send me, 
the more easily I shall maintain them” 
(that is the more easily I shall be able to 
under). ** I'send ‘you twenty paintings 

| the first Masters, by Correngio, and 

ichael Angelo — am particularly obliged 

'o you for the attention you show my wife. 

Trecommend her to you; she is a zealous 

and I love her to distraction —I 

ve nO good general. of cavalry. Pray 

emt the some, who have fire, and who are 

my Fesolved never to make learned. re- 
eats,” (Des suvdntes retruites. ) 


has done, a gréat service to oriental litera-|° 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES! LETTRES. 





May 7th. Fhe Directory wrote: to Buo- 
haparte, “If Rome makes advances, the 
first thing that we must demand is, that 
the Pope sinalt immediately order public 
er for the prosperity of’ the. French 

épublic. Some of the finest monuments, 
the’ statues, paintings, medals, ‘libraries, 
bronzes, silver madonnas, nay even: the 
bells, must indemnify us for the expences, 
which your visit to; Reme will occasion.” 
(Thus it seems that it is doing injustice to 
Buonaparte to place the system of robbery 
entirely to his account.) 

Buonaparte’s letters of the 14th of May, 
to Carnot and the Directory, when it was 
proposed to join General Kellermann with 
him in the command, are highly charac- 
teristic. “ Kellerman,” (so be writes to 
Carnot) “will command the army as well as 
I; for nobody is more convinced than my- 
self that victory is to be ascribed catively 
to the courage and resolution of the army; 
but to join me and Kellermann in Italy, 
would ruin every thing. I cannot poamibly 
like to serve with a man, who considers 
himself as the first General in Europe; and 
besides, I believe, that it is better to bave 
one bad General than two good ones. 
War, like government, is an affair of ac- 
curate feeling (iact); whether I make war 
here or elsewhere, is the same thing; to 
serve my country, to acquire for my name 
a niche in our history, to give the govern- 
ment proofs of my devotedness, that is all 
my ambition. But I have it greatly at 
heart, not to lose in a week the fruits of 
1wo months of fatigue and danger, and not 
to see myself checked. I have begun with 
my own glory and.wish to continue s0.” 

To the Directory he writes, “If you throw 
obstacles of all kinds in my way; if lam 
to report every one of my steps to the com- 
missioners of the government ; if they have 
the right to alter my movements, to send 
me troops orto take them away, you must 
not expect any good... If you weaken your 
means by dividing your forces, if you in- 
terrupt the unity of the military conception 
in Italy, I say it-with grief; you will lose 
the fairest opportunity to prescribe laws to 
Italy. In the present state of things, you 
must absolutely have a general, whe \pos- 
sesses your entire confidence. If I do not, 
I shall uot complain of it, but double my 
zeal to merit your esteem. Every body has 
his own way of carrying on war... General 
Kellermann has more. experience,,and will 
do better: than I, but both of ae together 
will manage things ill. ¢an) do my 
‘country no essential. service, if I do not 
| possess your entire confidence. I feel that 
, Much, courage is necessary to write you 
‘this letter; it-would be so.easy to accuse 
\me of-ambition and arrogance; but I owe 
to you, the expression of my inmost feel- 
ings.” 
| June 7th. He gave the Directory a proof 
of his cunning in the art of political calcu- 
‘lation, by proposing means to pick a quar- 
/tel with Venice. “If you are disposed (he 
_writes) to get five or six millions from 
| Venice, I have purposely given you this 
‘kind of breach as a-pretext. You might 








idemand ‘them as an. indemnity. for. the 
laction. of Borghetto, which I was obliged 
ito fighi, to get’ possessioif of the place. 
‘But if you have more decided intentions, I 
think this subject-of dispute must be kept 
up; that you must inform meof your de- 
signs, and wait for the favourable moment, 
which I will seize. according to circum- 
stances; for we must not have to do with 
all the world at once. In fact Beaulieu 
has deceived the Venetians,” (then he 
knew this!) “ he requested a free passage 
through Peschiera for 50 men, and so made 
himself master of the place.” (That is 
pretty nearly as the Emperor Napoleon did 
in, Spain.) 

July 20th. ..He wrote to the Government 
Commissioner, Garrau, as follows: “ The 
requisition, which you citizen commis- 
sioner lave sent to General Vaubois, is 
contrary te my instructions. I.beg you to 
keep in future within the Jimits, prescribed 
to you; otherwise, [| shall be, obl:ged to for- 
bid the army to obey. your requisitions ; we 
all exist by the law alone. He who seeks 
to command, and to usurp functions which 
the law does not give him, is. ne '‘repybli- 
can. When you were representative of the 
people, you possessed unlimited power, 
every body thought it his duty to obey you. 
Now you are commissioner of the govern- 
ment, a high post, but with precise instruc- 
tions ; conform to them. I w well that 
you will repeat the idle prate that | would 
do as Dumourierdid. It is certainly clear, 
that a general who pretends to command 
an army which the government has in- 
trusted to him, and to give.orders, without 
a decree from Messieurs the Commission- 
ers, can be nothing Jess than a conspira- 
tor.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





TRANSIT OF THE COMET OVER THE suN’s 
Disk, 26th June, 1819. 

Barmen,. 28th July. —- The conjecture 
lately made that the Earth was,.on the 
46th of June, in the direction of the tail of 
the Comet now visible, is fully, confirm- 
ed, since its orbit has become better known. 
The Sun, the Comet, and the Earth, were, 
on the 28th of June, in the morning so 
nearly on a right line, that. the Comet 
was to be,seen in the Sun’s Disk. Accord- 
ing to the. calculation the nucleus of the 
Comet, entered.the Sun’s Southern limb 
at 5h. 22m. A.M. true Bremen time. It 
was nearest to the centre of the Sun, 1’ 27” 
West, about 7h. 13m. and issued from the 
Sun’s Northern limb about 9h:22m. How 
greatly is it to be wished, that some astro- 
nomer,or lover of astronomy may, by a hap- 
py chance have been observing the 
Disk of. the Sun and its spots at this time, 
with a telescope, and be able accurately to 
remember; what he observed and give us 
an account of it! The Comet, during this 
most remarkable transit, was in distance 
something more than seven millions of 
(German) miles from the Sun, and about 
fourteen millions of miles from the Earth. 





Hamburgh, 2dof August. W.OLBERS. 
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FARTHER OBSERVATION OF Tue Comet. 


‘ Beets 
Right ascension. clination. 
July 24...» 118° 61’ - . . 51° 59’ 
25 «110° 82 51° 50’ 
;27.... 120° 18 . . 51° 46 
28 . («20° 44 . 51° 43° 
29°. «412i? i’. SBI? 40 
Pe. cl ame Ue 
31s 51° 36’ 





VecetasLe Cocuinear.—In Col. Hip- 
pesley’s narrative ot a Voyage to the Oro- 
Noco, &c. just published, he mentions a 
very important product of South America 
in these words :— 

“ The vegetable cochineal is to be found 
in the woods and forests of Venezuela. It 
is, however, known only to a few. It has 
succeeded in every experiment that has 
hitherto been made, and the intendant- 
general himself told me that he should 
soon be enabled to send specimens to Eng- 
fand, and, when the country was ton- 

ed, to make it a principal part of the 
produce for exportation. { have heard that 
this important berry has heen shewn ‘to 
Mr. Hamilton, and some other Englishmen 
who are fond of botanical researches,” - 


ot 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





“FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
, ; Letires. ‘ . 

- At the sitting of the 28th of July, the 
éloge of M. de. Choiseul Gouffier, read by 
M. Abel: Remusat, and that. of M: Cla- 
vier, read by M. Raoul Rochette, were lis- 
tened to with the deepest interest. Both 
are the production of M: Dacier, who, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, retains a 
facility of writing and a flexibility of style, 
which many of the young academicians 
might congratulate themselves on possess- 


ing. 
i: Mongez delivered a curious disserta- 
tion on the story of Virgil reading the sixth 
book of the Zneid, to A us and Octa- 
via. In the opinion of M. Mongez, this 
anecdote, though it had formed the sub- 
ject of many fine pictures, has no founda- 
tién in truth, and was not known in Rome 
previous to the reign of Constantine. The 
reasons adduced by the academician in 
support of this assertiori, appear extremel 
icious ; ‘but we must not bé too ras 
in forming opinions contrary to received 
ideas, aiid besides, M. Mongez is perhaps 
a little too much addicted to historical 
pyrrhonism. 

A spirited and learned dissertation by 
M. Naudet, on the state of personal fredom 
in France undér her eurly monarchs, was 
loudly applaaded. One of the passages 
which appeared to afford most pleasure to 
the fair part of the auditory, was that, in 
which the academician, alluding to the 
condition of women in those barbarols 
ages, observed, that “ when @ man mar- 
ried, he regarded his wife merely as an ac- 
quisition to his household property, and 








that women who broke the marriage 
were. tied to a stake and burnt: without 
mercy.” We observed several pretty. wo- 
men, who, on hearing this, seemed highly 
delighted at the present improved state of 
civilization. :* 9: > 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy, presided at the 
sitting. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO THE PLANET JUPITER.* 


I looked on thee, Jove, till my gaze 

Sank, smote from the pomp of thy blaze ; 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red throne 
To the zenith —thy rival was none. 


From thy orb rush’d a torrent of light, 
That made the.stars.dim in thy sight, 
And the half-risen moon seem’d to die, 
And leave thee the realm of the sky. 


I Jook’d on the ocean’s broad breast— 
The purple was pale in the west; 

Bat down shot thy long silver spire, 
And the waves were like arrows of fire. 


I turn’d from the infinite maiv, 

And thy light was the light of the plain, 
Twas the beacon that blazed on the hill— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 


A cloud spread its wing over heaven, 

By the shaft of thy splendour ’twas riven, 
And I saw thy bright front through it shine, 
‘Like a god from the depth of his shrine. 
But, planet of glory and awe, 

It was not thy. lustre I saw. 

For my soul was absorbed in the night 
When last I had gazed on thy light. 

I thought of the-hand J had held, 

Of the heart by that soft hand reveal’d, 
Of the eye fixed with mine on thy beam, 
And the world was forgot in my p Mey 


Flame on then, thou king of the sky, 
For thy brightness is joy to my eye ; 
For this hour thou art beaming above 
The home of my wife and my love. 
> TrissiNno. 


* So beautifully seen in the heavens at 
present... Ed. 





LINES 
Written under a picture of Milton. 
Hg, tho’ he dwelt in seeming night, - 
Scattered imperishable light 
Around; and to the regions of the day 
: Sent his winged. thoughts away, 
And bade them seareh the ways on high 
For the bright flame of poetry. 
; [Tis to adventurous spirits given 
- Alone, who dare themselves obey, 
And look at the. face of the inmost 
heaven.] 


He saw the burning fire that keeps, 
In the unfathomable deeps, 
Its powers for ever: and made a sign 
To the morning prince divine, 
Who came across the sulphurous flood 
a Obedient ce that metecall; 
nd, in angel béauty, stoo 
Proud on his star-lit pedestal. 
Then, the mighty limner drew, 
And tinted with a skyey hue, — 
The king of all the damned ; the same 


yow, 





“THE LITERARY GAZETTE) AND: 


With all his fiery cherubim 
Blasted, (and millions fell with him:) 


He saw the dreary regions where 
Eternal Chaos sate, and. there 
Learnt secrets of the whisperin gloom, 
And faced the father of the comb. 
Orcus, and. many an awful thing 
That come, in wild dreams hovering, 


Tumultand Chance and Discord—Fame— 
And heard and saw “ the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ;” and his soul 
Felt the shadowy darkness roll 
From Night’s throne ; and then he told 
To man'those signs and wonders old, 
W. 





Occulto pectus comburitur igne, 


Think not, tho’ my eye no more 
Sink beneath thy glance of beauty, 
That I love not as before, 
Or that my heart forgets its duty. 
But believe’t, thou loveliest one, 
Tho’ my hand forbear to thrill, 
In my heart a nerve is hidden, 
That tells me—how I Jove thee ey 





[By Correspondents, ] 





PRAYER, 
Written for a Child on her recovery from a 
Now rising from the couch of death, 
Snatch’d from disease’s deadly strife, 
Oh, let me use my infant breath 
In praising Him who grants me life, 
To thee, O God, who dried the tear, 
That trembled in my mothe?’s eye, 
I bend with reverential fear, i yn 
And trembling breathe my grateful sigh. 


Each act of folly, Lord forgive, 
I’ve heedless done, with spirits free ; 

Cleanse thou my heart, and let me live 
A life acceptable to thee. 

Oh, night and morn I'll seek thy shrine, 
Nor at thy altars ever fail ; 

Then grant me, Lord, thy grace divine, 
And let an infant’s prayers prevail. © 


My dearest mother ever guard, 
And watch with thine all-seeing eye, 
And when she sinks in death prepar’d, 
T'll learn of her the way to die. 
My sister too, O Lord, present, 
And guard her safe from every snare, 
Her steps by day do thou direct, 
And make her in the night thy care. 


Thus rising from the bed of death, 
To thee I breathe my infant sigh, 

O may a gratefulinfant’s breath, _. 
From earth ascend beyond the a 





IMPROMPTU. . 
Suggested by the beauty of a young Lady of te 
name of Page. 
Since Ganymede’s time there has never beet 


seen 
One so lovely in heav’n or on earth, I 


Nor till now in the ircle pf letters has been 

now in cire : 

A whole colume of chadus thus comprise! 
in one Page / ‘ 





Who headlong from the empyrean came, 


Ang. 11th, 1819. G. 8. 
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3 Resting late from foreign shore, 
‘This from 








MARY; LOVE ME! 
kiss so truly tender, 
1 the fond tear straggles out, 
By the thousand sighs we render, 
When convulsed with maddening doubt— 
Mary, love me, only love me, 
‘Love me tenderly and true; 
Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 


the feeling tinge of sadness, 
Oe thy ee so dearly dealt, 
the melancholy madness, 
Pye and I so oft have felt-— 
Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me tenderly and true ; 
Oh but love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, I love you. 
By the softness so endearing, 
O’er thy form and featnres, shed - 
By the light of love, careering ' 
Jn thine eyes and round ‘thy head— 
Mary, love me, only love me, 
Love me'tenderly and true; 
Oh bat love me, only love me, 
As, my Mary, [love you. 


; LINES 
Written on.seeing Nelson’s Column from 
Gorlston Ferry. 


Dulce et decorum est, pro Patria mori. 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes ‘blest. 





Where Garia’s stream,' with winding way 
Ci has gone astray ; , 

Beside the antique Saxon* towers, .. 

Her tribute to the ocean pours: 
There,rises from its lowly bed 
A bright memorial of the dead, 

To futare ages, which may tell- 

Where Nelson fought, where Nelson fell! 
How richly he deserved the crown 
And palm,* a nation’s tears have shown. 


Though humbly placed on “Cerdic’s+ Sand,” 
Wanting that elevated. grace 
Which Scotia’s column can command, 
With rocky mountain for its base :* 
Yet less ‘appropriate, so remov’d 
Far from the busy throng of men, 
What seaman’s eye had hail’d it then, 
Far'from that ‘ocean, which he lov’d: 
Nor less renown’d for private worth, 
To freedom dear, ‘this hallow’d coast: 
The soil that vaunts of Nelson’s birth, 
Of Windham’s and of Coke’s can boast. 


The Muse’s wand’ring eye, from thence 
Looks forward, ‘on to centuries hence, 
nd images an infant band, 

The embryo Nelsons of the land, 
On yonder sloping bank, from play 
Retiring, ’mid the noon-tide ray, 

Some lisping babe, who from afar 

The pillar views, spells “ Trafalgar :”— 
While others, looking to the sky, a 
With louder voice and brighter eye, 
Exalting, echo “ Victory !” 

Thus, is the dawning spirit led 

In honour’s glowing path to tread. 
On this some pensive youth shall pore, 

Whom fickle fortune doom’d to roam, 


thoughts concenter’d all in ‘¢ home:” 


his Db i 
mirth ; ; 


transient, damp his 
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One honest tear shall dim his eye, 
Just tribute to departed worth. 
Sudden his cheek regains its bloom ; 
‘Danger and death alike are scorn’d: 
How. glorious is the warrior’s tomb ! 
’ By sympathising millions mourn’d! 
But mark |: what-radiant eleuds o’erspread, 
And shrouding, veil its lofty head— 
Above the mourners, who in state,® -°- ° 
With palms and laurel wail his fate ; 
Above the solid hemisphere, 
The olive branch and trident-spear, 
Which plum’d Britannia wields on high, 
Unseen, but by the Muse’s eye) 
A bright etherial form appears, 
Descended newly from the spheres, 
And o’er the figure waves its liand, 
The guardian genius of the land; 
While on her dazzled view it breaks,‘ 
Thus to the Muse: the vision speaks: 


“Thou! on whose contemplative hour 
Celestials inspiration pour, 
With blest prerogative to raise 
The soul to virtue’s heartfelt praise : 


| From thee, let erring mortals learn, 


What earth-born pride would ne’er discern— 
That heroes boast no magic charms; - 
Valour.ne, vengeful foe disarms ; : 
This Nelson, pious Nelson knew, 
To heay’n as to-his country trne;,. 
And own’d trom whence the blessing came,’ 
For modesty’s akin to fame ; 
He saw the all-directing’band, ' 
And but fulfitl’d what Heay’n had plann’d: 
Then calmly bow d to its decree, : 
F’en mid the pride of victory. 

“Britons! be merciful as: brave ; 
Protect the weak,:release ‘the slave; : 
Your land, commission’d from the skies 


'|'To guard, shall future Nelsons. rise. 


To Heav’n and to each other just, 

To its protection you may trust; 

For such integrity insures 

The shield of Providence as yours.” 
VIATOR. 

Yarmouth, July 10, : 


1 Garia’s stream; the Yare, or Gare. 

2 The flint towers at Yarmouth, are Saxon. 

3“ Palmam qui meruit, ferat.”—Nelson’s 
motto. wis , 

* Cerdic’s Sand, so called by Camden. 
The-shore whereon-Nelson’s column is built. 

5 Nelson’s monument at Edinburgh is built 
upon the Calton Hill. 

6 The column rises from a terrace 40 feet 
square, and the entrance is in the ‘pedestal, 
over which ‘is inscribed “Trafalgar,” and 
higher on ‘the’abacus of the pillar “ Vic- 
tory,” above which is a hemisphere support- 
ed by six sea nymphs (each seven feet high) 
as Caryatides, bearing ‘laurel crowns and 
palms; and in that,a globe on which Britan- 
nia (fourteen feet. high) stands ys an 
olive ‘branch anda trident ; round the hori- 
zon of the globe is Nelson’s motto as above 
in gold letters. The whole is 150 feet high. 

The account of a victory,in one of Nel- 
son’s dispatches, begins thus:—‘Gad Al- 
mighty has blest his Majesty’s arms,” &c. 





_ THE .DRAMA. 


Encuisn Opzna Hovuss.—On the Friday 
preceding our last publication, a whimsical 
entertainment,, im from Paris, and 





entitled * Belles without.Beauz.; or the La- 





dies among. themselves ;” was produced . at 


THE BELLES LETTRES. 





‘|ting Doran out o 
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this. Theatre, The punishment, jor rather 
the conversion of a prude, is.the object. of 
this drama, and, in extension of the le 
principle of offenders being tried by their 
peers, the whole of this affair is committed 
to the charge of female performers. Se- 
ven ladies.and nothing male (except a 
pair of * * * * © © © which -Miss: Keliy 
wears, but we must not name) are en 
in the plot, and.the equivocal situation in 
which the leading parties are frequently 
put has a ludicrous effect. Mrs, Chatterly, 
the Prude, is severe upon her younger sis- 
ter, for countenancing theaddresses of a 
lover, and maintains that scandal never 
attacks the fame of any truly virtuous wo- 
man, but has always some foundation to 
build upon. These sentiments are warmly 
applauded. by an old maiden aunt, Mrs. 
Chapman, but not relished by the junior 
ladies, especially by. Mrs. Dashington 
(Miss. Kelly), who is hit by some of the 
shafts levelled at the less prudent patterns 
of the sex. To revenge herself, and teach 
the prude more candour, she assumes the 
disguise of a lad of seventeen called Doran, 
and, personating her.own brother, makes 
fierce, love to the lady. The de is 
somewhat, touched by this. boyish con- 
quest, and circumstances compel her to 
listen t6 the ardent declarations of the 
false Doran, who enters by a -window, 
feigns illness, and plays a multitude of 
gamabols to embarrass her, till in absolute 
espair and dread of discovery she accepts 
a ting, says “1 love you,” and aids in hid- 
ings and disguisings for the purpose of 
concealment. These seenes are well 
wrought up, and were well acted by Mrs. 
Chatterly and Miss Kelly. The former, 
when there is no longer any chance of get- 
the house unseen, 
|persuades him to assume a female, dress 
and pass himself to the other ladies for his 
sister, Mrs. Dashington. This - double 
equivoque, is very laughable, and Miss 
Kelly’s excellent performance, as if she 
had never had a petticoat on before and 
was all awkwardness and male-adroitness, 
powerfully. enhanced the whim of the 
transformation. The denouement convin- 
ces the prude:that women may be suspect- 
ed and slandered without cause. 

The dialogue is rather smart, and the 
double-entendres' very little beyond what 
might be uttered by modest persons, and 
listened ‘to by moral audiences, There is 
nothing that the society for the Suppres+ 
sion of Vice can lay hold of. Miss Carew 
sings a pretty song in the sweetest man- 
ner, and Miss Kelly, as Doran, an arch one; 
thus favoured by a lively plot, pleasing 
music, and admirable acting, the piece 
was deservedly successful. It is precisely 
one of these, gay and amusing things 
which are suitable to such places of enter- 
tainment. . Perhaps some curtailment 
would render it still more piquant; but 
as it was, it was given out for repetition by 
Miss Kelly with unanimous applause... 

Hay Marxet.—* Ladies at Home; or 
Gentlemen we can do without you;” a 





piece similar to that ‘brought out at the 








English Opéra’ House, and acted ‘entirely 

‘women, ‘was successfully brought for- 
ward here on Saturday. The ‘principal, 
actresses are Mrs. Edwin and Mrs, Gibbs; 
Mrs. Liston has a song. It was ably per- 
formed and excited much merriment. The 
race ‘of priority has been gained by the’ 
Strand House, which it is stated prepared: 
the whole in three days, This was at 
least'a'run before being acted, and’ we 
doubt not but as an agreeable bagatelle, the 
Ladies’ coteries will run, like their tonguss,, 
for many nights to come. 

Tue’ Sergey Turatre.—Though there 
is just at nt sucha dearth of novelty, 
in the acting drama, we will not entirely 
‘desert our theatrical readers. In our re- 
view of Major Parlby’s tragedy of Renenge, 
or the ‘Novice of San Martino, (vide the No. 
for' June 27, 1818,) speaking of the irregu- 
Jarity of the versification, we particularly 
adverted' to the opening line of the follow- 
‘ing scene, of which we extract a speci- 
‘men, as it possesses considerable interest, 
and is ‘now successfully acted at the Surrey 
Theatre. 

Our readers may perhaps have forgotten 
‘that Ludovico, the father of Olivia, endea- 
‘vuurs to compel her to take the veil, that 
‘he may be able, by doubling the portion of 
‘his eldest: daughter, to unite her to the 
‘Duke of Milan; Florian de: Rosalba, the 
‘Jover of Olivia, in attempting her rescue 
is eventually killed by Angelo, a monk, 
‘whose insatiable revenge forms one of the 
main features of the tragedy. 


j Act tv, Scene 3. 
The dungeon in which Olivia is confined ; a tomb, 
* im.ome corner with a death’s hedd and bones ; 
on d the ph as on Hic neath Laura, 
requiescat . appears ising 
fron her doses ab the scené draws. 
Oxsvia, Devotion, what a god-like visitor 
bere art, that comest fresh from 


heav'n 
“To bind the broken heart. ‘To know thee is 
to love ‘thee. By thy aid, 
- When death knooks at this earthly tenement, 
Serene the incorporal tenant smiles at fate, | 
Beaming with hope immortal.. Here sleeps 
one, whose soul 
Did pillow on thy bosom; by all the world 
but thee 
Forsaken. Soon, like her’s, my flesh shall 
rest in hope, 
Till it awake in glory. If it be true, 
That disembodied spirits watch o’er those 
‘ They fondly loved, my sainted mother, from 
her starry mansion, 
Perchance looks on her child, and hunbly 


waits, 

‘When, from the wreck of this poor, corrupti- 

ble matter 

I, all immortal as herself, shall rise. 

Hark! what noise was that? Again! (She 

looks up.) Have mercy heav’n! 

I have no friend below. (A bolt undraws, «a 
small door opens inthe upper part of 
the ' dungeon, just enough to 
admit a man, and Florian appears. ) 

Save! Save! (She sinks on the ground in 


FLORIAN. By all the saints, ’tis she; 
sr (He jumps down. ) 


Look angel, my Olivia. 
adi baad (He takes her hand. ) 


__ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Ontv. hc fo it’ calls‘upon a wretch like 
me 
Spare me; if you have 
Fior. Lock up; . It 
again sinks fainting. 
Ottv. That well-known voice. Florian! 
Fior. It is himself: .fear not, my soul's 
beloved. 
I come to liberate, to save you. We must 
this night 
For ever fly Vanessa. 


pity in your soul. 
life. Ts your Florian. 


What means my 


sweet, 

My own Olivia? If ever thou hast borne me 
in thy thoughts, 

If ever thou hast loved thy —— 

Outv. If [have loved! Can Florian doubt 

it then? 

Oh, ye celestial spheres, that govern day and 
n 


ight 
With harmony divine, be you my witnesses, 
That I have, (this is no hour for maiden bash- 


falness, 

Which else had hindered me), that I have 
cherished for thee 

As loyal, pure, and honourable love, 

As ever habited in a chaste virgin’s bosom. 

Ye ar that never more must light upon his 
‘orm, 

Ye ears, that never more must listen to his 


voice, 
Tell him his parting look, his parting words 
shall be 


Sweet as aérial music ’midst the courts of 
death. ' 
Fror. What would my dearest’ treasure? 
Flight, flight is left her still; 
And will she not embrace it? Bear witness 
thou All-seeing eye, 
The misery dreads: not more to touch his 


: id, ; 
Than I to eee t evil to my love. 
Ou1v, Borian, TI will not heed the. sophis- 
tries of passion. 
It must not, cannot be. My doom is fixed. 
Shame waits upon our flight; and worse than 


shame, 

Peril, peril to thee. I, would! not for this 

; thless soul, 
That yw shouldst share an ignominious 
ite 

And perish in ‘some loathsome dungeon’s 
gloom. 

<< 





VARIETIES. 


The walking mountain at Namur, has 
spproeched, as if to besiege, the citadel. 

he ancient site presents a curious friable 
mould, impregnated with a mineral sub- 
stance. 

M. Peter Kefer, an author hitherto un- 
known, but who will no doubt speedily be- 
come celebrated, if his works correspond 
with the originality of their titles, has ad- 
dressed to the second Chamber of the 
Bavarian States, a work entitled :—The 
aot Combat between the aay ‘Archangel 

ichael, and the Spirit of the €° 

The German papers state that a cele- 
brated singer, named Madame Boulgari, a 
native of Leonowitz in Poland, has arrived 
at Warsaw, accompanied by her husband. 
In compliance with the earnest wishes of 
the public; she sang Morlacchi’s grand 
mass in the church of the Piaristes. The 


audience ‘were enchanted with her fine 











jveice, and exquisite musical. skill, and 


several amateurs who had tecentl 
Madame Catalani, agree in pares fire 
Madame Boulgari equals her ‘in 


execution and power of voice, and that 
D} exceeds her in compass, as she sings 


whole tones higher on the scale. Mad 
Boulgari is in her four and twentieth year. 
she ig of small stature, but rather stout, ’ 

Deata or Mapame Garc.—Our musiqgl 
readers will learn with regret that Madame 
Sophie Gail, so highly celebrated for he 
talent as a composer, died at Paris on the 
24th ult. To this accomplished Lady the 
French stage is indebted for the delightful 
Operas of Les Deux Juloux et lu Sertnade, 
Her son, to whom she was most fondly at. 
tached, received a prize at the last sitti 
of the French Academy, which took place 
on the day preceding his mother's death, 
Madame Gail’s amiable character and en. 

aging manners rendered her as much be. 
oved and respected in private life, as she 
was admired in public. 

In‘ the drawing school of Lille there isa 
pupil without hands. He holds the pencil 
with his foot, and has acquired so much 
proficiency that he competes for the prines 
with the rest of the pupils; and there is 
every reasun to expect that he will one day 
become a distinguished draughtsman. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
AuGusT, 1819, 
Thursday, 5.—Thermometer from 57 to 68, 
Barometer from 30,11 to 30,17, 

Wind N. 1,—Generally clondy. 

Friday, 6.~Thermometer from:52 to 74. 
Barometer from 30,19 to 80,11, 

Wind SW. 1—Cloudy. 

Saturday, 7.~Thermometer from 53 to 87. 
Barometer from 30,13 to-30,18, 

Wind SW. }. and NW. 2. — Morning 
cloudy ; the rest of the day generally clear. 
Sunday, 8.—Thermometer from 49 to 73. 

Barometer from 30,22 to 30,%. 

Wiud NW. }.-—-Generally clear. 

Monday, 9.—Thermometer from 46 to 76, 
Barometer from 30,30 to 30,24, 

Wind SE. 1.—Generally clear. 

Tuesday, 10.—Thermometer from 49 to 74. 
Barometer from 80,18 to 30,24, 

Wind SE. 1.—Generally clear. 

Wednesday, 11.—Thermometer from 45 toT. 
Barometer from 30,18 to30;12. 

Wind SEE. §.—Morning cloudy; am 
clouds passing most of the day. 

On Tuesday, August 17, at 2 hours 
minutes and 32 seconds after midnight, 
clock time, the second satellite of Jupiter 
will emetge from his shadow. 

On Friday, Augnst 20, at 9 hours 9 mi 
nutes 4 seconds, clock time, the first 5@' 
of Jupiter will emerge from his shadow. 


— 


.TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* Correspondents and friends: sendig 
communications for the Literary Cott 
requested to send very early in the , 
least for the preseat), otherwise it. will 
impossible to make any use of their fa 
for the ensuing number, ; 
ERRATUM.—Page 508, col. 2 note—Insttt 
the preposition we of » before the wont 
“ Pinnock and Maunder’s Catechisms. 
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"BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





dete published, in 2 vols. Bvo. embellished with 


_ geveral fine portraits, 28s. the Second Edition of the 
[Fe of the Rt. Hon. R. B, SHERIDAN 
By 


Jobn- Watkins, LL. D. With @ particular ac- 


count of his Family snd Connexions, drawn from au 
thentic documents, and illustrated with Original Cor 


, an @ variety of interesting anecdotes of 
d persons, among whom will be found 


Burke, Fox, Dr: Johnson, Dr, Parr, Garrick, &e. &c. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, of whom 
may ve had Part I. of the Quarto Edition, to complete 


sets 
The Evelyn Manuscripts. 





his Dey is published, handsomely printed, in 2 vols. 
yal quarto, embellished with portraits and other en- 
gavings by the first Artists, price Ol. 158. 6d. boards, 


the Second Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN EVELYN, Esq, the | cessary word 
celebrated Author of Sylva, ac. written by him- 
self; printed from the Original MS. in the Library at 


Wotton. Edited by William Bray, Esq. 
‘Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 
Printed for Heary Colburn, Conduit Street. 


Fellow and 





_ . This day is published, in 8vo. 12s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JAPAN, compri- 

sing a particular Accouat of the Religion, Lan- 
guage, Government, Laws, and Maneers of the People; 
with Observations on the Geography, Climate, Popula- 
tion, and Productious of the Country. By Captain Go- 
lownin, author of “ Narrative of a Three Years’ Cap- 


tivity in Japan.” To which are prefixed Chronological} 


Details of the Rise, Decline, and Renewal of British 
Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





This day.is published, Editions in French and English, 
in 2 vola, v0, with a fine Portrait of Lucien. 18s. 
MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BONAPARTE, 

PRINCE of CANINO, drawn from his private 
Correspondence and other authentic documents. 
These memoirs are Written by one who has followed 
steps and witnessed thie actions of Lucien for four 
and twenty years, they will be read with a high degree 
of interest, as they abound in curious facts not hitherto 
made known, 


Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





This day is published, embellished with a Portrait of 

King Zaide, and a plun of the Raf:, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to, SENE- 

GAL, unde:taken by order of the French Govern- 
Dent, isipg en Account of the Shipwreck of the 
Vodem Prigw(e, the Sufferings of the Crew, and the 
varies Derurrences on board the Raft, in the Desert of 
Zahara, at St. Louis, aud at the Camp of Daceard. By 
4, B. Henry Savigny, and Alexander Correard. 

“The subterraneous scenes of Ann Radcliffe, and all 
heimaginary horrors of our melo-drames and tragedies, 
suriak to nothing before the real horrors of this dreadful 
Ctastrophe.”—Quarterly Review. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





This day is published, 
Tnone vol. 12mo. Second Edition, price 6s. 
THE JOURNAL OF A SOLDIER ofthe 
. or Glasgow Regiment, H. L, I. from 1806 to 


This Journal, besides containing a humber of curious 
doe an-iuteresting. View of the characteristic 

Reelings ‘nd Behaviour of the British Soldiers when ep- 
Peed in actual Service. In it. also will be found a 
, PAtcouat of the disasterous Retreat to Corunna, 
td details of the principal Actions in the Peninsula, of 
the Battle of Waterloo, &c. 
_Biated forG. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 
/Uandon ; and W. and GC. Tait, Ediaburgh. 
- Of whom may be had, just published, 


price ta, 3 ee Life, in 2 vols. 12mo. 





.| Magagine, April, 1819. . 





This: dey: is published, in royal 4to. (prints) 12s.-6d. im- 
perial 4to. (Proofs 18s. aud Proofs on India Paper 30s. 
. No, VII, of 
HAKEWILL’S |PICTURESQUE TOUR 
of ITALY, illustrative of Eustace, Forsyth, Rose, 
&c., containing 
jl: 4 wor. of Posilipo; engraved by J. Landseer, 
II, Castle of Lerici,inthe Gulph of Spezia; engraved 
by S. Middiman, 
III. View from Mamte Testaccio; engraved by J. 
Byrne. 
IV. I! Salone; Museumof the Vatican; engraved by 
H. Moses. 
V. Stanza degli Imperatori; Museum of the Vatican ; 
engraved by H. Moses, 
Printed for John Mutray,Albemarle Street. 


L OF THE BELLES \LETTRES. 


rs 


i This day, 8vo. 15s. . 
‘THE SUFFERINGS AND FATE OF TH 

Expedition which sailed from England of Novem- 
ber 1817, to the Rivers Oronoco and Apure, ang joined 
the Patriotic Forces in Venezuela and Caraccas 

By G. HIPPISLEY, Esq. 
Late Colonel of the 1st Venezdelan Hussars, fc. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Music. 
This day published by T. Boosey, and Co. 28, Hollis 
Street, Oxford Street, 
O 6. or THE ANTOLOGIA MUSICALE, 
containing a Prelude by J. S$. Bach, an interesting 
Fantasia by Knecht, and a Military Sonata‘fby Vanhall, 
price 2s. 





This day was published, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


A NEW SET OF FRENCH PHRASES 
, and Familiar Dialogues, in, which the most ne- 
are introduced with the several relations 
each other, a Sixth Edition ; to which is 
ai Vocabulary. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 
Author of a History of France, corrected to the present 
time, and Editor of many poputar School Books. 
Piinted for G. dnd ‘W. B. Whittaker ; ‘F! C. and J. 
Rivington; Longman atid Co.; T. Booséy and Sons ; 
and J. Mawman. 


they bear to 
prefixed a 





Of whom may be had 
Abrege de I’Histoire de France, dépuis‘l'Etablisse- 
ment de la Monarchie, jusqu’en 1815. Extrait des 
Meilleurs Autéurs, 1¢mo. price 6s, Gd. hownd. 





This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo. price Ll, 4s. bds- 


E,VELEEN MOUNTIJOY ; or, VIEWS OF 
LIFE. A Novel. 
By Mrs. ROBERT MOORE, 
Frinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 
Decision, A Tale. By the Authorof Correction, &c. 
In 3 vols, 12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Dudley. A Novel. By Miss O'Keefe; Author of 
“ Patriarchal Times.” .3 vols. 1@mo. 11..4s. boards. 
Leolin Abbey. A Novel. By Alicia Lofanu, Author | 
of “ Strathallan.” 3 vols. 11. 1s. bds. 

Ernestus Berchtold; or, the Modern Edipus. By J. 
W. Polidori, M.D. Author of the “ Vampyre,” 12mo. 
6s. bds. 





This day is publishéd, in 1@mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
PROLUSIONS on the present Greatness of 


Britain; on Modern Poetry; and on the present 
Aspect of the World. 
By SHARON TURNER, E.A,S, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of England, from the Norman Conquest, 
to the Death of Henry V. 2 vols. 4to. Sl. 18s. boards. 
The History of the Anglo Saxons, from their first Ap- 
pearance in Europe to the end of their Dynasty in Eng- 
land. Second Edition; 2 vols. 4to. $1. 3s. boards, 








This day was published, in one band volume, 12mo. 
price 6s..in boards, or 6s, 6d. bound, 
CONVERSATIONS ON GENERAL HIs- 
TORY, exhibiting a Progressive View of the State 
of Mankind, from the. earliest Ages ef which we have 
‘any authentic Records, to the beginning of the Year 
1819. For the use of Schools and Private Instruction. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, 

Author of aGrammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature ; 
a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual Philosophy, écc. 


I, Containing a Grand March and Rondo, by Steibelt. 
If. Two Original Spanish Marches and ‘two Waltzes. 
III. Two Marches from Mozart’s Idomenéo, a March 
by Himmel, and a Waltz. 
IV. Hummel Variations to Partant pour la Syrie, and 
a Polonoise by the same composer. 
V. A Prelude by Knécht, a Grand Choras by Zinga- 
relli, aid two Minuets by Haydii and Beethoven. 
T. Boosey and Co. are continually receiving the latest 
foreign compositions from every part of the continent. 





This day is published, in 2 vols.'8vo. price 18s, boards, 


"THE COMMENTARIES OF CAESAR, 
translated into English: to which is prefixed, = 
Discourse concerning the Roman Art of War. 
By WILLIAM DUNCAN, 
Professor of Philosophy in the. University of Aberdeen. 
Printed for J. Cathell; T. Egerton; J. Nunn; Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; J. Richardson ; 
Lavkington and Co. ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; Ogle, 
Dancan, and Co.; and Rodwell and Martin, London. 
: oe 
BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 4to. embellished with a Por- 
trait of the Author, and 12 engravings of remarkable 
Scenery, 2l. 2s. bourds. 


| NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE ia IRE- 


LAND. By Anne Plumtre, Auther of “ Narra- 
tive of a Three Years’ Residence in France,” é&e. 


*God has done every thing for this Country, Man nothing.’ 
Lord Chesterfield. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 4to. illusttated with 34 plates 
of Scenery, Antiquities and Costume, price Sl, 3s. 
boards. 

OLONEL KEATING’S TRAVELS TO 
MOROCCO; comprising a Narrative of the Au- 
thor’s Residence in that Kingdom, with an Account of 
the British Embassy to the Court of Morocco, under the 
late George Payne, Esq. Consul General. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, 





Advantages of Emigration, 

Fourth Edition, with a lage Map of the Colony, price 2s 
A GUIDE to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
describing its Climate, Soil, Productions, &c. and 
the valuable Exportable Articles with whith the Colony 
abounds; an Epitome of the Resources of the Cape : 
Remarks on the Necessity and Advantages of Enigra- 
tion; official Copies of the Terms on which Lands are to 
be obtained and apportioned, and every Information for 
those Persons who intend becoming Settlers. 

Sold.by Smeeton, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lane. 
“The plan of this work appears to us an evident im- 


Lately published, price 3s. bound, 
SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, on an Im- 





provement upon-those in general use, for-the purpose of 
initiating young people into a knowledge of history. 
The Author has certainly the talent of condensing a 
great deal of valuable information in a very small. space, 
and he has never given a Stronger instance of this 
power ‘than in the vollime before’ us.”"—New Moattily 





proved Plan ; containing the most aseful Rules in 
Syntax: being a concise Introduction to the Writing of 


‘Greek. 


By the Rev. J. PICQUOT. 
A Key to the above, price 1s. Gu. sewed. 


Priated for G: and W. B, Whittaker, 18, Ave Maria 
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528. 
Just published, price 73. 6d. bound, 
GRADUSAD PARNASSUM; A 
NEW EDITION, with'the Versés and Phrases 
omitted; the Transtution of the Words given, also their 
Formation. Many new words aré added ; - with various 
other improvemehts. ‘ 

*,° The present Edition is printed on the suggestion 
of several Schoolmasters, who have long objected to the 
old Gradus, as being greatly injurious to the progress 
of rising genius. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane, London. 

Also, from the same press, ; 

T. Cornelii Nepotis Excellentium Imperatorum Vite, 

ad,Fidem,Optimorum Exemplorum denuo castigatz ; 
* Editio septmadecima accuratissima, price 2s. 6d. 

II, -Publii Tereatii Afri-Comedize Sex, ad Fidem 
Editionis Westerthoviane concinnate, Nova Editio, 
price 33. 6d. 

III. Caii Sallustii Crispi que extant. 

@s. 6d. bound. 


IV. A Greek Testament, from the Text of Griesbach 
and Valpy. One vol. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 


"_. [Nustration of Lord Byron's Mazeppa. 
Just published, 


Nova Editio, 





‘THE LADY’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, |. 


_ _ eonteining, among many interesting and amusing 
Articles, a Criticism on, aod copious Extracts from, 

‘LORD ‘BYKON’S MAZEPP4, illustrated with’ a 
‘highly finished Engraving, by J. Heath, A.R.A.‘Histo- 
rical Engraver to His Majesty and the Prince Regent, 
from a design made expressly for this Magazine. 

- The Proprietor begs leave to call the attention of his 

- Subscribers to the beauty of the Plate (illustrating Lord 


Laudlord, Third Series; and the Magazine for 
August will be embellished with a highly finished En- 
gtaving by J. Heath, AvR.A. from a Design of T. Stot- 
hard, Esq. R.A. to’illustrate 
The Bride of Lammermoor. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row ;: and W. Fearman, Library, New 
Bond Street. 





Just published, 

At the Repository of Arts, 101, Strand, London, and 
may be had of all the Booksellers in the United King- 
dom, 

COMPLETE HISTORY OF LITHO- 
GRAPHY, from its Origin down to the present 

Time, by the Inventor, Alois Senefelder: containing 

clear and explicit Instructions in all its Branches: ac- 

companied hy illustrative Specimens of this Art. Demy 
4to. hot pressed, 11. 6s. extra boards. 

Accum’s Practical Treatise on Gas Light. Royal 8vo. 
boards, (Fourth Edition,) with 7 coloured Engravings, 

1 


Just published, in folio; price 25s. -Part:IIt. which 
I completes the Work,of > . : 

‘THE ANTIQUITIES’ OF SICILY. By’ 

: JOHN GOLDICUTT, 

Architect, and Member. of the Academy of Saint Luke 

at Rome, containing 





‘| Ina few days will be published; 4 


PARGA: oA Poem, with Illustrative Nota, 


“ Bvo- 5s,” 





Plate 2. Plans.—Temple of Mitierva.—Ear of -Dio- 
nysius.—Position of the distinct Stems. of the Great 
Chesnut Tree on Mount £tne.—Theatre at Taormind.— 
29. Dramatic Theatre and Odeon, Catania.—30. Views. 
Mount #tva.—31. Tl’ Castagno di Cento Cavalli.— 
32. Castel Jaci—33: View Taormina.—34. Theatre, 
‘Taormina—35: Ditto.—36: Caps Alessio.—37. City of 
Messina.—38. Port of Messine.—39. Straits of Messina. 
+40. Scylla, Coast of Calabria.—41. Castle of Pizzo, 
Calabria, ; 
Nembers I, and I], may. be had, price 25s, each. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be pubtished, for the Use of Schools, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF MATTHLIZE’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR; by the Author ; to be 
edited by * , 

The Rev. C. J. BLOMFIELD. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





._R. ACKERMANN PROPOSES TO PUBLISH 
AN HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC 
TOUR OF THE RHINE. 


FROM MAYENCE TO COLOGNE, IN SIX MONTHLY 
PARTS: 
CONTAINING a complete History and 
Picturesque Description 
full of curious and interesting circumstances, as well as 
$0 resplendent for its landscape, grandeur, and beauty. 
The work will be embellished with Twenty-four ‘highly 
finished and col: i Engravings, from Drawings ex- 
| pressly made by am eminent Artist, résident near ‘the 
banks of the Rhine, and habitually familiar with every 
part of it. ‘ ; ; 

Part I. to appear on the 1st of October, and to be} 
continued monthly, until completed. 

A correct Map of the River, and the Territory, ac- 
cording to.its last arrangements, through which it flows, 
is preparing, exclusively, for this publication, and will 
be given with the last Part. F 

CONDITIONS. 

I. This Work ‘will be printed on large wove Elephant 
Vellum Paper, similar to “ The Histories of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Colleges and Schools, Westminster Abbey, 
and Microcosm of London. The First Part will be pub- 
lished on the ist of October next, and be succeeded by 
a Part every month, until the whole is completed. 

II. Each Part will contain Four highly finished and 





coloured Engravings, with copious Histo- 
ricat Letter. Press, printed with a new type, and hot- 
pressed. 


III. Seven ‘hundred and fifty copies only will be 
printed on Elephant paper: to the first 500 Subscribers 
the price will be 14s.; the remaining 250 will be ad- 
vanced to 16s, Fifty large copies will be taken on Atlas 
Paper, 21s. each Part.+-To be paid for on delivery. 

»*e Names of Subscribers are received at R. Aker- 
mann’s 101, Strand, London, and by all the Book and 
Printsellers in the United Kingdom. 





2s. 
The Viear of Wakefield, illustrated with 24 col d 
Engravings by Thomas Rowlandson, 8vo. price 11. 1s. 
boards. 


A Practical Treatise on Propelling Vessels by Steam, 

&c. By Robertson Buchanan, 8vo. price 1). boards. 
HIGH QUARREL WITH THE POPE. 

A Correspondence between the Court of Rome and 
Baron Von ‘Wessenberg, Bishop of Constance, in which 
the Bishop disputes the Authority of the Pope in Ger- 
many; an’Account of his Endeayours, and with every 
probability of Success, to effect a general Reformetion 
ig the German Catholic Church. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 





3 vols. 8vo. 36s.—Second Edition. 


EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, RECENTLY 

IMPORTED. —A Miniature Edition of Tasso, in 
2 vols. neatly printed, price 6s.—Alfieri, tlie same con- 
venient size, 4 vols. 10s. 6d.—Chess I] Giuoco degli 
Scacchi Silupato, &c. 8vo. 6s.—Peninsular. War, La 
Guerra della Penisola Sotto il suo vero punto di vista, 
8vo. 3d Edition, 6s.—Barretti’s Italian Dictionary, 2 vols. 
4to. much en!arged, Farenze,2).—Teatre Italiano, A Se- 
lection of,the vest Italian Plays, neat pocket size, six 
numbers already published, at 1s. 6d. each. To be had 
of Boosey and Sons, Broad street, Royal Exchange.:' 


In the press and speedily will be published, 
SPECIMENS OF THE LIVING POETS, 
with Biographical Notices, and Critical Remarks. ” 

By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A.M. 





Interesting Works. 


Just Published by Heury Colburn, London; and may 


be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


"THE. NEW ERA, or ADVENTURES ¢f 


Julien Delmour, related by Himself; a 
National Tale. By Madame De Geolis. 
Dittd; in Wrench, 3 vols. 18s. 
This interesting fiction exhibits a complete view g 
society and mannersin France for the last thirty yearn 
Like the ingenious author of Gil Blas, the writer hy: 
destribed personages of all ravks, and criticised eres 
thing which in manners appeared to her reprebenshh 
or ridiculous. 2 
2. Memoirs of the Late Queen, from authentic Dec 
ts. By John Watkins, LL.D. author of the diky 
Sheridan, Biographical Dictionary, &c! ¢ uw 
merous Avetdétes of the Royul Fatily, and! she 
Eminent Personages. The second 0: concluditig jar, 
embellished with portraits and other plates, 93... 
3. Letters froma Lady of Distinetion, addressed y 
the lute Duchess of —= short'y after her Marriage, 
4. The -Irishwoman, a Comedy, by Lady Clash, 
(Sister of ,Lady Morgan.) Perfornied at the Thtth 
Royal, Dublin. ‘8vo..$s: 6d. » 908 
5. The Vestriad, or the Opera, a Mock Epic Pottijit 
five Cantos. By Hans Busk, Esq. Author of tht fy 
quet, the Dessert, ac. in 8vo. with sevéral Ritely ex 


4 vols, 


4 portion of Country 50} ecated plates, 12s. i 


6. Florence Macarthy.—A National Irish Tale! 
Lady Morgan, fifth edition, 4 vols.’ 288. also néw , 
of France, 2 vols. 24s. O’Doninell, $ vols. 2is, 
Rome, Naples, and Florence ; Sketches of thé 
state of Society and Manners, the Arts, Literat 
of these celebrated Cities. By the Count tes 
8vo. 108, 6d. Ditto, French, 8s. : 
, America and Her Resources, or a View oft 
cultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial; 
cal, Literary, Moral, and Religious Cepacityand( 
racter of the American People. By John Brn 
Counsellor, of, New York. 1 large vol. 8vo..14s. 

*,* For some account of this important work set 
Quarterly Review. + oie . 

Franklin’s Memoirs.—The Third, or Concluding'y 
lume in Quarto; comprising his Posthumous and 
Writings now first published from the Originals. ‘By 
Grandson, William Temple Franklin, Esq. Also ¥¢ 
Editions of the former Volumes, in octavo. 

The Public are advised to complete their sets 
delay to prevent disappointment. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to George Montaga, 
Second Edition, with all the names restored, 4t6. 2 

Sir 'Arthor Clarke’s Essay on Bathing, with Pret 
Observations on Diseases of the Skin, Bilious; li 
Complaints and Dropsy. 4s. 6d. . ie. 

“ This work will be found to-contain more atti! 
struction and more valaable remarks than 
that has appeared on the subject.”—Gazette of 
No. 39. 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
tion, by D. Boileau, 46. 6d. neatly hulf-bound:. 

This work wilt-be found to be constructed-on# 
mirable a plan, as to afford far greater facilitiestom 
Speaking the French. Lenguage, than can be 
from any other publication. 

The Hermit in London: or, Sketebes of 
Manners; forming.a Companion to the Hermite 
Chaussée d’Antin, 3 vols. 18s. ' 
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